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NOW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


No. 157, published October 31, contains the opening chapter of a 
new serial story, entitled “ Nan,” by Mrs. Joun Lituie; the closing 
chapter of “ The Cruise of the Canoe Club,” by W. L. ALDEN; a 
short story, entitled “ To Coventry,” by Mrs. ADA CARLETON Stop- 
parp; and a thrilling episode in hunting life, entitled “ Mark Out- 
sigqger Mects with an Adventure,” by Epwarp I. STEVENSON. 

‘Grorce Cary contributes a most interesting historical 
sketch, entitled * The Battle in the Dark” ; Mrs. Jutta Hitpreta 
relates some interesting facts about “ The Ant Country” ; and in 
* How to Make a Tool Chest,” by An Old Boy, some excellent sugges- 
tions ave made to those who have a taste for amateur carpentering. 

A conspicuous feature of this beautiful Number is a full-page 
engraving from Mr. J.G. Brown's well-known painting, “ Clear the 
.Lrack.” 

Terms, $1 50 per year. Single Copies, 4 Cents. 

The New Volume.begins with the Number issued November 7. 


A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of three-cent stamp. 


NEW STORY BY MISS BRADDON. 


A new serial story by thix popular novelist, entitled 
“FLOWER AND WEED,” 
will be commenced in No. 46 of Harrer’s Bazar, issucd November 3. 


THE END OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

PINE extraordinary Republican campaign in New 
York draws to a close. It began with a general 
and indignant protest. It has been carried on by the 
assertion that the indignation was somewhat subsid- 
ing. It will end, whether by success or defeat, in the 
most important results for the Republican party. 
Thé manipulation of the party by the national patron- 
ange before the Convention; removals of efficient offi- 
cers, as in Utica and Ogdensburg, for no kind of offi- 
cial inefficiency or misconduct, but solely for factional 
reasons, and in the interest, not of the public service, 
but of a section of a party ;. the appearance of a mem- 
ber of the national administration, who is at the head 
of one of the great patronage departments of the gov- 
ernment, as a candidate for Governor; the forgery 
and fraud by which the result was determined by a 
meagre majority in the Convention; the selection of 
one of the most generally distrusted members of the 
party as the manager of the campaign; and the evi- 
dent official control of the party by a clique of dis- 
credited politicians—have combined to make it one of 
the most ‘unpromising Republican campaigns upon 
record. One of the chief candidates upon the ticket, 
in deference to the general distrust, declined to stand. 
Judge FouGER, after apparent hesitation, accepted the 
nomination for Governor in a letter deprecating dis- 
honest methods, and revealing his own uneasiness 
with the situation. Mr. CARPENTER followed with a 
letter arguing that he was an honest man. Vigorous 
and independent Republican journals through the 
State virtually bolted. There was no visible effort 
even to start what is called the work of the campaign. 
' Nothing was heard but apology. A small meeting at 
Chickering Hall listened coldly to explanations. 
After some delay, Mr..DEPEW, at the Academy, an- 
nounced that he had no particular sympathy with the 
_ Situation, but was not yet willing to give up the ship. 
Judge FouGER sent a letter to an Albany meeting, in 
which he made some apparently inaccurate state- 
. ments, and some suggestions as to the financial con- 
sequences of his defeat, which, as coming from a See 
retary of the Treasury who was also a candidate in 
the election, were, for those who have respected him, 
most extraordinary. Indeed, the chief work of the 
campaign has consisted in daily assertions, without 
evidence or probability, at the State Committee rooms, 
that a reaction of feeling was about to set in, and that 

the prospects were decidedly more hopeful. 
The reason of this astonishing situation may be 
stated in a very few words. It is that a party is not 
-an end, but a means. It is an agency for securing 
certain results; and when it falls under the control 
of those who do not approve or desire those results, it 
ceases to be such an agency. An immense’ body of 
Republicans, to whom the party owes its inspiration, 
its guidance, and its triumphs, who are neither office- 
seekers nor soreheads, are thoroughly disgusted with 
the politieal methods and morality of the party man- 
agers. The objects which these Republicans desire 
are scorned. The practices which they despise are the 
main reliance of the managers. Instead of a combi- 
nation of good citizens to promote the public welfare, 
and command the public confidence by a policy of 
progress and reform, and by measures which are the 
earnest of such a policy, these Republicans see the 
party becoming a mere conspiracy for place and plun- 
der, and are themselves thrown upon the defense of 
men and acts that they condemn. 
- times. reluctantly acquiesce, in the hope of seeing the 
party recover its old character and purpose. But at 
other times they will refuse to be made agents to 


They may some-_ 


strengthen men and methods that appeal to them only 
by the name and not by the real principles and spirit 


| of the party, and in the hope of correcting the evils 


which are ruining the party as an agency for great 
public ends, they will acquiesce in its defeat in a State 
or local election, trusting that by changing its course 
it may resume its power. 7 

It is this consideration which will probably deter- 
mine the result in New York. The result, indeed, has 
been often made doubtful by some kind of corrupt 


bargain with Tammany Hall, and this year there 


are rumors of ‘‘a deal” with certain railroad inter- 
ests to transfer a large number of votes under orders 
to be issued at the last moment. That, however, 
is probably only one of the rumors which always at- 
tend the closing hours of a critical contest. Even 
should it prove to be true, a campaign which begins 
in forgery and ends in a ‘‘deal” would not be one 
which by any possibility could re-invigorate the Re- 
publican party. The sole appeal of this election has 
been that the Democrats can not safely be trusted with 
the power of the government. _ But it is time to ask 
whether this argument is always to persuade Repub- 
licans to ratify the unscrupulous actions which are 
done in their party name. Is it the party, or the 
country by means of the party, which is the vital ob- 
ject? And if it be the latter, how can the country be 
properly served except by an upright agency? Mr. 
DEPEW says that GARFIELD would never have sug- 
gested Democratic success as a remedy for Republican 
dissension. But GARFIELD always insisted that Re- 
publican principles should be upheld whether they 
led to defeat or to victory. And no man more dis- 
tinctly and solemnly than GARFIELD asserted that the 
methods which in many quarters have mastered the 
Republican party are absolutely un-Republican. Re- 
publican personal preferences for candidates may pro- 
perly be settled without injury tothe party. But Re- 
publican dissensions about honest and dishonest party 
management can not be healed by acquiescing in dis- 
honesty. It is those who by the illegitimate use of 
patronage, and by all the outrages that accompany it, 
have raised this issue, and not those who insist upon 
free and fair elections and unbought nominations, who 
must bear the responsibility of the Republican situa- 
tion and prospects in New York. 


THE GREAT CONTEST IN THE CITY. 


THE issue raised by the citizens’ movement in the 
city is incisive and clear. The movement itself is 
another indication of the sound political health of the 
community, and of that ability of recuperation of 
which the overthrow of TWEED was so signal an illus- 
tration. The objects of a municipal government are 
wholly disconnected from politics. They include the 


various details of convenience and safety in a great 


community, and they are as independent of national 
political policies, which are the proper basis of great 
parties, as the local affairs of a village. They are 
seized by political parties because such parties are con- 
tinuing organizations, and it is easier for them to 
take charge of the details of an election than for an 
impromptu organization. But that is only until a 
truly busine.s administration has been once secured. 
The great body of non-office-seeking tax-payers and of 
citizens who desire an economical and efficient conduct 
of city affairs will then become the organization to 
keep the city out of the clutch of sharks and sharpers. 

The citizens who have undertaken the present 
movement in New York are among the most emi- 
nent. and substantial in the city. They are an ad- 
mirable representation of the public spirit, intelli- 
gence, courage, and tenacity of the citizens of New 
York. They belong to both national parties, but they 
are good Americans, and sensible men enough to know 
that a partisan city government is deplorable, and they 
are ready to give time, money, and effort to effect a 
change. The time isshort. Theelection is at hand. 
But they remember Brooklyn and Buffalo, and what 
Brooklyn and Buffalo have done New York can do. 
In ALLAN CAMPBELL they have a candidate who pe- 
culiarly represents the true principle of city govern- 
ment. His remarks in his letter of acceptance upon 
the purposes of such government furnish the best pos- 
sible platform for the movement, while his sturdy 
character and courage, his intimate knowledge of city 
affairs, and familiarity with municipal administra- 


tion, and his long business experience, are the guar- 


antee that the objects sought by his nomination would 
be certainly obtained by his election. In accepting 
the nomination, Mr. CAMPBELL said that he hoped 
the ticket would be completed with fitting names, 
that the public might see that while success was 
sought it was sought only in worthy ways by men 
representing a worthy purpose. _ 

The ticket was completed as Mr. CAMPBELL desired, 
and a better city ticket has never been presented to 
the voters. Mr. BUTLER, the present County Clerk, 
has proved his peculiar ability in that position, and 
commands the respect and confidence of the legal 
profession. 
tionable candidate for Sheriff, whom honest citizens 


,will gladly support. Messrs. SCUDDER and SALoMoN, 


for Judges of the Superior Court, are candidates of the 
highest character, and the Coroners are medical men. 


Colonel EMMONS CLARK is an unexcep- | 


It would be difficult to select candidates more tho». 
oughly representative of the desire and the determi), 
tion to secure an honest and efficient business adm}. 
istration of the city government than those whi-}, 
have been presented by the Citizens’ Committee. Tioy 
are opposed by a ticket which represents the bargai, 
of party factions to secure the plunder of patronacs. 
Tammany Hall selected the candidate of the factio;,< 
and it was announced to Tammany that the candid::i¢ 
when elected would divide the patronage equita)|y 
among the three factions. The intelligent citizens <f 
New York have now an opportunity of rescuing their 
local government. The election of the Citizens’ ticket 
would be doubtless the earnest of a charter whic], 
should give to the municipal authority the full power 
which belongs to it. It would also assure the city 
that the immense official responsibilities which w j]] 
devolve upon the Mayor during the next year will |e 
discharged with sole regard to the public welfare and 
the interests of the city, and not for the purpose of 4j- 
viding patronage and bestowing jobs equitably upon 
three factions of a party. The recovery of the goy- 
ernment of the city of New York by its citizens would 
not be the least of the good public results that may be 
anticipated from the election of the autumn. 


THE REASON WHY. 


EvERY Republican who has been troubled by the 
party situation in New York and Pennsylvania knows 
that the trouble has arisen from the old root of party 
dissension, official patronage. The power of the pat- 
ronage grows enormously year by year, and its perils 
are more and more evident and acknowledged. No 
more demoralizing or dangerous agency exists in our 
politics, nothing more surely destroys the significance 
and perverts the function of parties, and there is no 
political evil which ought to be more peremptorily 
arrested. The wisest of our statesmen have warned 
the country of the danger. In 1829, when the pat- 
ronage was comparatively inconsiderable, HENry 
CLay foresaw its tendency, and said, describing the 
consequences of its abuse: ‘‘ Congress corrupted, 
and the press corrupted, general corruption would 
ensue, until the substance of free government hav- 
ing disappeared, some pretorian band would arise, 
and with the general concurrence of a distracted 
people, put an end to useless forms.” In 1832, 
DANIEL WEBSTER said: ‘‘In my opinion this princi- 
ple of claiming a monopoly of office by the right of 
conquest, unless the public shall effectually rebuke 
and restrain it, will entirely change the character of 
our government.” And JOHN C. CALHOUN said, in 
1835, ‘‘To prepare for the subversion of liberty and 
the establishment of despotism no scheme more per- 
fect could be devised.”’ 

The public mind was never so thoroughly aroused 
to the abuse and peril as it is now. It is not very 
long since the use of patronage to procure nomina- 
tions and to control elections was the accepted prac- 
tice of party managers, but happily it is now very 
possible that such an abuse may cost a party its suc- 
cess. Indeed, until this evil is remedied, the whole 
party system by which free governments are carried 
on is in danger. For every reason of public morals 
and of good politics, therefore, the abuse should be 
checked. This can be done wisely and uniformly 
only by legislation, and every voter at the coming 
election should take care that his vote for a Con- 
gressional. candidate is cast for one that he knows 
to be heartily in favor of the measures already pro- 
posed in Congress for arresting the evil. Many can- 
didates have been nominated mainly, and some exclu- 
sively, upon this issue. In Massachusetts Mr. THEO- 
DORE LYMAN, a Republican, and a gentleman of the 
highest character, ability, and just influence, who 
served in the war upon the staff of General MEADF, 
has accepted a nomination against the regular Re- 
publican candidate, whose position upon the subject 
is unsatisfactory, and his selection has been ratified 
by the Democrats, so that he has a fair chance of elec- 
tion. In Wisconsin General F.C. WINKLER has been 
nominated by the Republicans in Milwaukee County. 
General WINKLER is the president of the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Association in Milwaukee, and the lead- 
ing Republican journal, the Republican-Sentinel, says 
of him: 

“The Republicans of this district have performed the high duty 
of attempting to advance the standard of Congressional represe'!- 
tation by naming as their candidate a representative of everything 
that is clean and honest in politics, who has the intellectual foree 
and moral courage to sustain his convictions. The Republicans 
have not simply ‘put up a ticket,’ as tickets go—they have male 
a reform in politics. All the usual considerations of availability 


were laid aside by the Convention; it was not made a questio! 


whether the candidate should be able to draw votes from this class 
or that class, whether he had a fund for political work, whether 
he could tickle the prejudices of a faction or do the secret work 
of a politician, but whether he was esteemed by the community be 
man of special qualifications ; a man of unsullied reputation, abor e 
all the petty and personal ambitions of the politician; a man © he 
would be intrusted by his fellow-citizens with matters of moment 
because of superior integrity and good judgment; a man of aecil 
victions and fearless in their defense; in short, a man in all re- 
spects fit to represent the best sentiment of a commercial centre. 


In a partisan view Colonel LyMAN and General 
WINKLER are the kind of Republican candidates 
whose election, as a guarantee of the sincere reform 
purpose of the party, would, were such success gener 
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al. insure a Republican triumph in 1884. It is not by 
assessing the scrub-women and squeezing the pockets 
of the messenger boys that the Republican future is 
to be secured, but by showing that the Republican 
party is the party of the best purposes of the country. 
But reform is a patriotic, not a partisan. issue. Let 
every vote for member of Congress be cast for reform 
bv being thrown for the candidate in every district 
who will most certainly support the reform measures 
now pending in Congress. There is no distinctive 
party question so important as this. 


THE REPUBLICANS AND THE CITY TICKET. 


- Toe Republican City Convention was composed of 
the delegates who usually attend it, and it heard a 
ood deal of truth from Colonel GEORGE BLIss. That 
ventleman asked why the 70,000 Republicans who 
were not represented in the Convention should ratify 
the 10,000 who were? To this cogent question Major 


_BULLARD gave an equally cogent answer, because, he 


said. the 10,000 sent delegates to the State Convention, 
who decided its action, and if the 70,000 propose to 
atify the State nominations, they will, for the same 
reason, ratify the city nominations. 

This argument failed, however, as an argument of 
expediency, because Major BULLARD doubtless knows 
that the 70,000 will not, as a body, ratify the State 
nominations: And it was to the expediency that 
Colonel BLiss spoke. He thought it would help the 
State ticket if it were supposed, from the adoption of 
the Citizens’ ticket, that the Republicans of the city 
really desired honest government, and as a great 
many of them undoubtedly do desire it, and will there- 
fore support the Citizens’ nominations, the vote for a 
merely ‘‘ regular” Republican candidate or candidates 
would be painfully small. The argument, indeed, is 
conclusive, that if, being in a minority in the city, the 
Republicans wish to show that they desire a business 
administration, they will heartily and unitedly sup- 
port nominations made both by Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats which guarantee that result. 

But the Convention decided to take all of the Citi- 
zens’ nominations except that for County Clerk. For 
the present efficient and acceptable officer they sub- 
stituted the name of JOHN J. O'BRIEN. Of course, 
if this is not an offer, it furnishes an opportunity, of 
trading. It is a blow aimed at the Citizens’ ticket, 
which recoils upon the Republican party by showing 
that a majority of the representatives of the 10,000, 
who, according to Major BULLARD, control the party 
action, do not care to show that the party desires a 
clean, non-partisan, business government for the city. 


FREE CANALS. 


THE opposition to the free canal amendment is said 
to be strongest in the counties remote from the line of 
the canals, and to be based upon the feeling that such 
counties can derive no benefit from the freedom. This 


-was the argument against a general tax for making 


the canals. But the result relieved the fear. The 
city of New York, which had paid about one-quarter 
of the State taxes, was soon assessed for more than 
half. It is a result in obedience to the apostle’s law 
of the members. The head, the hand, and the foot 
all prosper together. Tohurt one isto harmall. Ex- 
Governor SEYMOUR has more than once wisely used 
the argument that business success in the State de- 
pends upon the cost of sending its products abroad, 
and nothing is more injurious to the general welfare 
than the increase of this cost. But no foreign tariff 
upon our exports is more hurtful than high charges 
upon them on their way to market. The canals are 
the transport routes most. necessary to the farmer. 
Every dollar of tax lifted from the canal commerce 
adds to the value of farm products, says Mr. SEYMOUR, 
and lessens their freight charges to market. 

The question of free canals is largely one of rival- 
ry between canals and railroads. When the canals 
freeze, railroad rates rise. When the canals thaw, 
those rates fall. Should the canals be abandoned, as 
under the present constitutional conditions may be- 
come necessary, winter rates would rule the whole 
year. The canals are the great regulators of rates. 
But with the canals destroyed, the railroads would be 
supreme; and with railroad agents seeking to defeat 
what may be thought unjust legislative action, the 
disturbance, the doubts, and the scandals would be 
enormous and demoralizing. If the railroad interest 
opposes and succeeds in defeating the freedom of the 
canals, it would not be long before a greater sum 


would be paid in increased railroad charges than in 


‘axes to maintain the canals. If it should be said that 
i! is the interest of the roads to moderate charges, the 
reply is found in the statement of the Central Rail- 
road that it can carry freight to the city of New York 


«s Cheaply as it can be taken to Baltimore or Phila- . 


delphia, but that if it should do so, it must engage in 
| railroad war disastrous to its stockholders. 

‘Canals are not made for the sake of the tolls or 
‘axation which they may draw from the people; on 
‘he contrary, they are designed for the common ben- 
‘it of all parts of the State, and to add to the profits 
vf farmers, mechanics, and #ther producers, by cut- 
ting down the cost of getting their products to the 


markets of the world.” This is a clear and simple | 
statement of the true view of the canals in the State 
of New York. As ways of fast freightage, they are, 
of course, superseded. But as regulators of freight. 
charges for three-fourths of the year, they are invalu-. 
able. Under the present constitutional provision, if. 
the receipts of the canals should be reduced for a sin- 


_gle year below the cost of maintaining them, the Le- 


gislature can not vote a dollar to make up the deficien- 
cy. This doubtful, if not hostile, provision has natu-. 
rally lessened the receipts by increasing the risks of 
enterprise in building and using boats. The Erie 
Canal is a great inland river. It is as important to. 
New York as any river which the national govern- 
ment improves, to the whole country. Let this great 
river be as free as the Hudson and the Mississippi, | 


and the whole State will be the gainer. | 


MAJOR CONSTABLE. 


MaJOR ARCHIBALD G., CONSTABLE, son of Sir WALTER 
Scott’s friend and publisher, ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, of 


| Edinburgh, died on the 25th of October at his home in Brook- 


lyn. He was sixty-one years of age, having been born at. 
Clapham, near London; in 1821, during the temporary resi- 
dence of his father in the south of England. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Glasgow, from which he went 
to India, and served with distinction in the first Afghan- 
istan campaign. He wandered from India to Australia, 
South America, and Canada, the nomadic habit of the sol- 
dier still clinging to him, and he made nothing of return- 
ing to India ten or twelve years ago in charge of the 
insane Parsee merchant whose case was well known at the 
time. Major CONSTABLE was in Ohio when the civil war 
began, and his military ability and experience were in im- 
mediate request, calling him to various positions of respon- 
sibility. Simce the war he has lived in Brooklyn, and for 
some years he held. a position in the office of HARPER & 
BROTHERS, ending his life in association with the business 
which has made his father’s name noted. | 

Major CONSTABLE was a Scotch Tory, such as Sir WALTER 
would have approved. He was, indeed, naturalized in this 
country, and took some active part in politics, on the Dem- 
ocratic side. But his political action was play, while on all 
occasions his Tory principles asserted themselves. The 
Major had the ease and urbanity of manner which mark 
the military gentleman, and his vivid recollection of East- 
ern life, with bis admirable talent as a raconteur and his 
lively humor, made him a very vivacious and pleasant com- 
panion. He could recall Sir WALTER also, and cherished a 
just pride in the association of his family name with that 
of the author of Waverley. Major CONSTABLE wrote flu- 
ently and agreeably, and he was an occasional acceptable 
contributor to the WEEKLY, and prepared a lucid monograph 
upon the Afghanistan war for the “Half-hour Series,” 
maintaining the British view. | 

Of a fine military presence and address, his genial sympa- 
thy won for him a ready welcome. But it was a pathetic 
fate that had thrown the old soldier so far away from his 
native land without that reward of success and prosperity 
which sweetens and ameliorates such exile. He called him- 
self a cosmopolitan, and his wide travel justified the word. 
But, for all that, he was still a Scotchman,.and not without 
the melancholy which lies at the heart of the Scotch nature. 
The daily business associates of Major CONSTABLE will not 
forget his courtesy and his faithful friendship. When his 
death was announced they assembled and adopted resolu- 
tions of sorrow and sympathy eloquent with sincere feeling, 
They will long miss the hearty greeting of the frank and 
generous gentleman. They will always remember with sad 
tenderness the “ much-wandering” soldier who as a child 
had sat upon Sir WALTER’s knee, and was prouder of no- 
thing than that he was Sir WALTER’s countryman. 


| 
THE BROOKLYN EXPERIMENT. | 


THE whole country must watch with keen interest the 
experiment in municipal government now going on in 
Brooklyn—the whole country, and not the large cities 
ouly, because the principle which underlies the Brooklyn 
system is capable of application to many branches of our 


civil administration other than the municipal. It is, in 


brief, the principle of concentrating at once power and 
responsibility. It is essentially the same that was adopted 
partially in the more recent amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the State of New York. Sooner or later—and, in the 
present temper of the public, rather sooner than later—this 


principle is likely to be very considerably extended. The 


experiment in Brooklyn is therefore worthy of the closest 
examination. 

A year ago Mr. SETH Low was elected Mayor of Brooklyn, 
under a statute which placed in his hands the absolute 
power to appoint the head of each of the departments of 
the city government, except the Comptroller and Auditor, 
who continued to be chosen by the voters. This power 
embraced the departments of Police, of Fire, of Excise, of 
Public Works, of the Collection and Assessment of Taxes, 
and—though this department remained in charge of a 
board—the public schools. It was a bold step. No such 
discretion had ever before been lodged in the hauds of a 


single municipal officer in this country. The election of | 


Mr. Low in itself must be regarded as the first effect of the 
adoption of the system, for he was literally forced upon the 
Republican party, which had already nominated a strong 
and able man, but which could not resist the citizens’ move- 
ment that was called out by the exceptional opportunity 
offered, for once, to accomplish a definite end by direct 
means. It was the fact that the Mayor would control the 
affairs of the city which made it possible to elect so good a 
one. Mr. Low entered on his office with the utmost fidelity 
to the principle on which he had been chosen. He went 
beyond the letter of the law. He obtained from every man 
whom he named to a responsible position a promise to sur- 
render it whenever the Mayor should require it, and this 
fact was made public. He thus became solely accountable 
before the community for the general management of each 


department. He ignored partisanship in making his ap- 
pointments, and selected Democrats in sympathy with the 
new system for several important posts, and he exacted 
a pledge from the head of each department that none of 
his powers should be used directly or indirectly for politi- 
cal purposes. 

Of the specific results of this policy in the city adminis- 
tration it is as yet too soon to speak; but of the effect upon © 
public opinion there is the most interesting evidence. This 
year the Comptroller and Auditor of the city are to be chosen. 
They are the only officers not appointed by the Mayor. To- 
gether with the Mayor they have the chéice of the Trustees 
of the Brooklyn Bridge. When the Republican City Con- 
vention met to nominate to these offices, it not only chose 
men who are known to be in entire harmony with the Mayor, 
but it passed a resolution requiring its nominees, if elected, 
to so act in the joint appointments, that the Mayor and the 
Mayor alone should be responsible. This is, we believe, a 
most remarkable incident in municipal politics. It presents 
the spectacle of a party Convention abandoning all claims 
on patronage, and voluntarily doing all in its power to 
strengthen the handsof an Executive who is openly opposed 
to the use of patronage in any form in politics. It is the 
most complete approval that the Mayor could hepe to win. 
It is also a proof that when patronage is banished from 
politics, the best men in the Republican party can be relied 
on to come up and do their full share of political work. We 
commend these facts to those who think, or say, that a great 
party can only be kept alive by the efforts of men paid from 
the public treasury to perform that desperate function. 


EXPENSES OF THE CITIZENS’ MOVEMENT. 


THE candidates for Judges in the city of New York, no 
less than other candidates, have been always heavily as- 
sessed by party committees for the expenses of election, 
and eight or ten thousand dollars have been sometimes 
paid by judicial candidates in response to such demands. 
Of course such a practice is robbery. It is a virtual sale 
of justice and of office, and a premium upon official servili- - 
ty and incompetency. The candidate who is willing to pay 
the highest price in the form of a “voluntary contribu- 
tion” will generally receive the nomination. 

The Citizens’ Committee propose the abolition of this 
infamous abuse. They have declared unanimously that 
the practice of levying such assessments has become a pub- 
lic scandal calculated to impair the efficiency and inde- 
pendence of the judiciary and the public service, and re- 
solved that no such tax or contribution should be levied 
upon the Citizens’ candidates. The movement will rely, as 
every party should rely, upon the perfectly free contribu- 
tions of those who are interested in its success. Mr. Ja- 
CoB H. ScuiFF, of No. 31 Nassau Street, is treasurer,and all 
contributions may be sent to him, or to any other member 
of the Finance Committee. | 


PERSONAL. 


MapaMeE CaristineE Nitsson tells an interviewer that since she left 
here in 1873 her whole artistic being has undergone a change. 
“T have,” she says, “become more of an actress, without, J hope, 
ceasing tobe a singer. But the older I grow, the more pleasure I 
feel in swaying an audfence by effects produced entirely by my act- 
ing. ...My wish is to retire from the stage in three years, and es- 
tablish a home in London. I am tired of work, of standing before 
the public to be applauded or criticised. I am tired of the strong 
light of a public life, and want to retire; not to give up music, but 
to do, for my own pleasure and for charity, what I have done so far 
for money....If Mr. ABBEY does not see his way clear to giving 
opera this year, I may stay here all next summer, and then sing in 
opera next winter, if your new Opera-house is done, or perhaps at 
the Academy of Music. ...I shall never lave the courage to cross 
the ocean again.” | | 

—Mrs. Rawuins, of Guilford, IJlinois, aged eighty-two, mother of. 
the lamented General Joun A. Raw itns, formerly Secretary of War, 
has just finished a beautiful patchwork quilt containing 4894 pieces. 
She does the finest sewing with remarkable dexterity, and takes 
pride in showing the specimens of her skill. | 

—Like most men who have accumulated large fortunes, ex-Gov- 
ernor Morean’s start in life was on the most unpretending scale. 
At the age of seventeen he entered the wholesale and retail gro- 
cery store of his uncle at Hartford at a salary, for the first year, 
of $40 and board, the second year, $60, and the fourth, $19v. 
The work was pretty hard, and the pay too small, thought Epwis 
D.; so he had a talk with the uncle, which resulted in a promise 
of partnership the next year, with one-third of the profits. This 
was carried out. He became a partner at twenty, and /his share 
of the profits the first year was $2000. | : 

—Baron Witty Roruscui.p is very strict in the observances of 
his religion. During a recent tour in Switzerland he was accom- 
panied by his ritual cook and butcher, and ten devout persons of 
his own faith, who went solely to pray with him, as, according to 
Mosaic law, a congregation must consist of at least ten worshippers. 
The Baron can afford his peripatetic devotions, as-his income last 
year was returned at $1,187,500; that is to say, he trimmed it 
down to that. | 

—Judge Jeremiah S. Brack occasionally, but not often,teaves 
his large professional avocations to join in the political movements . 
of his townsmen. Lately, at York, on taking the chair at a meet- 
ing, he said: “I hardly intended to be. here_to-night, bul I saw in 
a little newspaper that Judge Biack would now have to show his 
hand in this campaign. Therethey are”—and he held 
forward both hands. “There is no stain on them. They never - 
held a bribe.” | 

—The necessary sum for the GarFrELD monument ( $10,000) at 


Cincinnati has been raised by dollar subscriptions. The statue is 


to be of bronze, full length, of heroic size, and mounted on a gran- 
ite pedestal. | | | 
—tThe retirement of Dr. WenpELL Hotmes from the pro- 
fessorship in the Harvard Medical School which he-has held for 
thirty-five years is an interesting event in the career of a distin- 
guished and honored::man. During the generation which has 
placed him among the foremost of our men of letters, Dr. Houmes 
has been devoted also to scientific study, and the brilliamcy of his 
wit and the tender glow of his poetic genius have but enhanced 
the value of his professional teaching. The Professor, the Auto- 
crat, and the Poet have been interchangeable, and his latest pub- 
lished lecture to his classes is as notable for various and accurate 
and unusual learning as it is for crisp and charming litetary skill. 
It is no less full of delight and instruction for the general reader 
than of historic value to the professional student. It is pleasant 
to know that Dr. Hotmes resigns only that he may devote himself 
more exclusively to literary occupations. The Professor who has 
taught the Medical School withdraws in favor of the Profesor 
who has charmed all the world. 
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HENRY J. SCUDDER, FOR JUDGE OF THE SUPERIOR COURT.—Puaortograrurp ny Kerrz. 


THE CITIZENS’ TICKET. 


Tue leading nominees of the Citizens’ Committee to be voted 
for-on November 7 are men well known to the people of New York 
city. Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL, candidate for Mayor, whose nomination 
has been heartily indorsed by the Republicans, is at present Comp- 
troller, and has been for years past. He isa native of Albany, 
and is about sixty-seven years of age. He has always acted with 
the Democratic party, but held no political office until, in January, 
1874, he was nominated by Mayor WickHamM to succeed General 
Fitz-Joun Porter as Commissioner of Public Works—an office 
which he filled with signal ability. Mr. CAMPBELL was educated to 
be a civil engineer, and so great was his proficiency that he be- 
came chief engineer of a railroad at the age of twenty-one. He 
was-employed on the Ithaca and Oswego Railroad, and then on the 
Erie Canal, and subsequently on the Ohio River improvements. 
In 1850 he accepted a tempting offer from the Chilian govern- 
ment, and went to Chili. There he built the first railroad that was 
éver run in South America. In 1856 he returned to this city, and 
became Chief Engineer and then President of the New York and 
Harlem Railroad, and he held the Presidency of that corporation 
six years, In the war of the rebellion Mr. CAMPBELL was made 
engineer of the harbor defenses constructed for the protection of 
this port. He was also connected with Commodore VANDERBILT 
in the Harlem Railroad improvement, and as superintendent of 
that work added fresh laurels to his already enviable reputation as 
a civil engineer; and when the promoters of the lines of railroad 
across the continent were casting about for men of high rank in 


tip Z 


Z 


his profession, Mr. CamMpBeLt was made chief engineer in the con- 
struction of the Pacific Railroad. At the time of his nomination 
as Commissioner of Public Works he was President of the Consol- 
idated Coal Company of Maryland—an office which he had held 
for several years, 

Mr. Wituiam A. Butier, who is renominated for County Clerk, 
is an anti-Tammany man of the most pronounced stamp, having 
run against Jonn KEtty’s candidate in 1879,and defeated him. 
He is nearly fifty years of age, and was a wealthy man before he 
became an office-holder. His fortune was made in the plumbing 
business, in which he started many years ago in the Seventeenth 
Ward. From there he moved to the Nineteenth Ward, where he 
quickly gained business and the esteem of his neighbors. When 
the Manufacturers and Builders’ Bank burst, several years ago, 
his appointment as its receiver was procured by the persons inter- 
ested in it, and his administration of that trust has been success- 
ful in every respect. 

Colonel Emmons Ciark, the nominee for Sheriff, is a man of ex- 
cellent character and splendid public record. He is the son of a 
Presbyterian clergyman, and was born in Portbay, now the town 
of Huron, Wayne County, New York, on October 14, 1828. He 
was educated at Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, where he 
was graduated in 1847. He came to New York in 1849, and was 
engaged in mercantile: pursuits until the establishment of the 
Health Department in March, 1866; when he was elected Secre- 
tary of the department, a position he has held to the present 
time. He has been Colonel of the Seventh Regiment for eighteen 
years, | 


Hon. Henry J. Scupper, candidate for Judgeship of the Superior 


Court, was born at Northport, Suffolk County, Long Island, Sep- 


tember 18, 1825. He was graduated with honor from Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, in 1846, and in 1854 formed a co-partnership for 
the practice of law with Mr. James C. Carter, with whom he has 
since been associated. Mr. Scupper rendered active service in the 
Free-soil movement and in the LincoLn campaigns. Throughout 
the war he contributed largely from his fime and means toward 
the preservation of the Union. He took a prominent part in the 
City Reform movement of 1870. - In 1872 he was elected ag the 
Representative in Congress of the First Congressional Distriet of 
this State. In Congress the influence of his character and talents 
was felt and acknowledged. 


Hon. Epwarp Satowon, another candidate for the Judgeship of © 


the Superior Court, is a German by birth, his native place being 
near the city of Halberstadt, Prussia. He was educated at the 
College of Halberstadt and the University of Berlin. He came to 
this country in 1849, and was admitted to the bar of. Wisconsin 
in 1855, practicing in the city of Milwaukee. [le was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of Wisconsin in 1861, and upon the death of 


‘Governor Harpy, in 1862, became Governor, which office he-ad- 


ministered until the expiration of the term in 1864. He came to 


New York in 1869, where he has sinee practiced law. 

One of the nominees for Coroner—Epwarp McCre—is a law- 
yer, and two—Emit W. Horser and Jonn H. Demarest—are phy- 
sicians, the latter of the Homeeopathic school. Mr. McCveE is at 
present the Clerk of the Special Term of the Supreme Court, which 
place he has occupied under several County Clerks. 


WILLIAM A, BUTLER,. FOR COUNTY CLERK.—Puorocraruep by Freperoxs. 
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SKETCHES IN THE CRESCENT 
| (CHT. 


Ir was after gx‘ uncommonly hot and dusty day 
spetit in the streets of New Orleans that our art- 
ist jotted down the impressions presented in the 
sketches on page 692. They must not, therefore, 
be taken as conveying an idea of the usual aspect 
of that beautiful city, although some of the char- 
acters are familiar types, which will be recognized 
by every one who bas strolled along its levees. 


REPUBLICANS AND VICTORY. 
Ir is the good fortune of the Republican party 


that it is founded upon the true democratic prin- | 


ciple, and has always adhered to it. It has little 
to repent of, a thousand benefits conferred upon 
the country and mankind to recall with pride. It 
has never been a party in any limited sense, but 


has always lain open to every project of reform. | 


It is rather a gathering of the people at each elec- 
tion to provide for their own protection and im- 


provement, and to ward off the dangers that come - 


from the reactionaries and the fanatical, and hence 
from the beginning it has drawn in many of the 
_ best and wisest members of the Democratic party 
and of all other parties, and at every election ap- 
peals to the intelligence of the people and their 
instinctive sense of their own interest and rights. 

The present election includes the decision of 
questions national, State, municipal. In nation- 
al affairs it may have an important influence upon 
the future policy of the whole country. It may 
bring war or peace, may disturb or confirm the 
financial progress of the nation, it may lead to 
consequences far more serious than appear to 
the casual eye. It is not true that there is no 
difference between the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties; the difference is radical and im- 
mutable, and hence it is proper to study the whole 
truth of this new contest between them, to learn 
the characters and motives of the chief leaders 
on either side, and to avoid the guidance of those 
who have justly deserved suspicion or doubt. It 
is an instructive fact, for example, that the Dem- 
ocratic platform was drawn up and read to the so- 
called Democratic Convention by General Pryor, 
one of those unhappy men who first opened the 
fire of the rebel batteries on Fort Sumter. This 
circumstance alone is sufficient to set every hon- 
est man, Democrat or Republican, on his guard 
against that peeuliar document. So the fact that 
Mr. Kelly and Tammany Hall led to the selection 
of Mr. Cleveland as the Democratic candidate for 
Governor is highly instructive. Had General 
Slocum been chosen, the prospect of a Demo- 
‘eratic victory would not have. been so alarming. 
But with the extreme elements of the Democratic 
party in power in New York or at Washington, it 
is not possible to foresee what dangerous conse- 
quences may follow. Under Republican guidance 
the country has been safe, peaceful, prosperous ; 
under the guidance of Messrs. Pryor, Kelly, and 
Cleveland, it would scarcely remain so long. 

The Democratic platform, composed under 
such auspices, naturally assails the Republican 
administration with its old bitterness. It charges 
extravagance, waste, robbery. But such charges 
come with no good grace from Tammany Hall. 
The citizens of New York could almost smile at 
its effrontery, except for the burdens it has laid 
upon them. And they will refuse to place the 
control of the State or national finances in the 
hands of men who have so mismanaged the affairs 
of their unlucky city. In the absence of mate- 
rial for criticism the Democratic platform is reso- 
lute for the reform of “ primary elections,” and 
almost the only idea in Mr. Cleveland’s letter of 
acceptance is his anxiety on this point. He would 
be the champion of the purity of primary elec- 
tions. It is an excellent resolve. But here again 
we look to the facts, and find that Mr. Cleveland’s 
fellow-Democrats in South Carolina and other 
Southern States scarcely permit any elections at 
all. Their armed bands break up independent 
meetings and scatter the voters. Can we trust 
a party that jn one State professes zeal for the 
purity of elections and in another rules by vio- 
lence or fraud ? | 

In the choice of a Governor and State officers 
our citizens will necessarily feel a deep interest. 
Here, too, the question seems a very simple one. 
Are they willing to extend the rule of Tammany 
Hall to Albany, and place in its untrustworthy 
hands the affairs of the whole State? In the 
management of the State the Republicans have 
been singularly successful. They have used econ- 
omy, paid off nearly all the State debt, reduced 
, the taxation. They have shown themselves faith- 
ful servants of the public. It is now proposed by 
Tammany Hall to remove these careful adminis- 
trators, and fill their places with its own follow- 
ers. But Tammany Hall is a narrow club of act- 
ive office-seekers who have lived always upon the 
plunder of the people.. The New York Times 
stated in January, 1878, that sixty-one members 
—more than one-half—of the governing organ- 
ization of Tammany Hall held lucrative offices. 
The Times gave the average of their salaries as 
$5000. Besides these were the higher judicial 
offices and a great number of clerkships.* The 
year 1878 wags one of intense depression and 
poverty in the city, yet the Tammany officials 
still held fast to their great salaries, and 
Messrs. Kelly, Dunlap, and others joined to pre- 
vent any reduction. The avarice of this club of 
office-seekers and office-holders has never dimin- 
ished. It has grown with what it fed on—the 
earnings of the poor, Would it be well to ex- 
change the economical administration of the 
Republicans at Albany for the wasteful rule of 
these New York politicians? Would it not be 
wiser to retain the faithful servants in office, and 
extend at last a genuine civil service reform over 
all the departments of city and State? Should 


* Of the active members of its General Committee— 


about 500—282 held offices, or almost two-thirds, 


they elect Mr. Cleveland and a Democratic Legis- 


lature, our friends in the rural districts will find 


that they have fixed on their own necks the yoke 
of Tammany Hall. 

The municipal elections in New York and 
Brooklyn are of unusual interest. Both cities 
have long been badly governed by Democratic 
politicians. Brooklyn has begun a successful re- 
form, and New York must follow it. New York 
has been so long the prey of office-seekers and 
foreign politicians that it has almost lost the 
power of self-defense. Its wealthier citizens 
have suffered themselves to be shorn at will by 
the depredators. But the chief sufferers from 
its indifferent government have been the work- 
ing classes. Twenty years of the rule of Tam- 
many Hall have made the city of New York no 
comfortable home for honest industry. Yet it 
is to secure the welfare of the working class 
that Republican governments are instituted and 
municipalities are formed. Cities are built for 
all the people. In the theories of the Demo- 
cratic office-seekers they are meant only for the 
very rich and the very poor, and hence they cover 
the industrious with debts and taxes, they cut off 
their comforts and almost their lives. The water 
supply is imperfect, the side streets are seldom 
cleaned, unhealthy odors fill the air, and the death 
rate is unusually high. 

Under a Republican or popular rule all this 
would change. We should have a civil service 
reform that would deprive Tammany Hall of its 
chief source of power ; we should spend the great 
revenues of the city for the benefit of all. After 
so many years of indifferent or intolerable gov- 
ernment in the name of the Democracy, it would 
seem that our citizens might well wish for some- 
thing new. Let them dethrone the office-seekers 
of Tammany Hall, and govern themselves. No- 
thing would be easier than to effect this revolution 
if the people can be taught their own interests 
and power. A few public meetings—a succes- 
sion of them—would soon awaken a general in- 
terest in politics. The Republican party is ready 
for this reform’; the Democratic has been too long 
controlled by the reactionary politicians, North 
and South, to give any hope of amendment. The 
methods of Tammany Hall must be laid aside be- 
fore the citizens of New York can be set free. 

To this labor the people must devote their time 


and all their energy. Republican principle can - 


easily control the State, nation, city. In Repub- 
lican hands knowledge, education, popular equal- 
ity, the State, city, nation, are safe. In the hands 
of the reactionary Democracy they would be al- 
ways in peril. Once more let Republicans move 
on united to victory. EvGene 


VOLUNTEER FIREMEN. 


Tue Volunteer Fire Department is one of the 
by-gone institutions that are dear to the memory 
of old New-Yorkers. A large number of its fore- 
most members are still in the land of the living, 
honored for their past services and their person- 
al merits. To those, and to thousands of citizens 
who admire heroism and self-sacrifice, The Story 
of the Volunteer Fire Department of the City of 

ew York, just published by Harper & Brothers, 
will be a work of absorbing interest. The author 
rapidly sketches the rise of a fire department, the 
first official movement being the appointment, in 
1648,-of four fire- wardens, whose chief duties 
were to see that the chimneys of the embryo city 
were properly swept. The.earliest ordinance for 
the prevention of fires was enacted in 1656, when 
there were but 120 houses and 1000 inhabitants in 
the city. Two years later, 150 leather fire-buck- 
ets were provided by the city, and hung in public 
buildings and private houses. In 1683, hooks 
and ladders were ordered. In 1731, the first fire- 
engine was ordered—a rude and inefficient affair. 
So, little by little, the department grew in impor- 
tance, until (January 17, 1792) a regular organi- 
zation was completed, and officers elected, John 
Stagg being the first president. The department 
was incorporated by law March 20,1798. For 
twenty years the department grew steadily in ef- 
ficiency ; among its members were many of the 
foremost citizens ; political questions were ignored, 
and the runners of later times were unknown. 
Grand parades of the department were had on 
Independenee-days, on the arrival of Lafayette 
in 1824, on the completion of the Erie Canal in 
1825, in honor of the French Revolution of 1830, 
at President Harrison’s funeral in 1841, at the 
introduction of Croton water in 1842, at Andrew 
Jackson’s funeral in 1845, at the laying of the 
corner-stone of a monument to Washington in 
Hamilton Square in 1847, to escort the body of 
John Quincy Adams in 1848, ifi memory of Pre- 
sident Taylor in 1850, on the completion of the 
first Atlantic cable in 1858, in honor of the Prince 
of Wales in 1860, and on many occasions of less 
public importance. Except the heroes of the 
Revolution, now gone, and the scarred soldiers 
who fought to preserve the Union, no body of 
men ever paraded in New York who were so much 
the pride of the people as the real members (not 
hangers-on) of the old Fire Department. A vet- 
eran fireman, but now for many years an officer 
of an insurance company, says: “I think that 
firemen are born—born first, and developed after- 
ward. It was the very energy displayed in their 
subsequent careers that sent so many men now 
prominent as merchants and financiers into the 
Fire Department. To be a fireman a man must 
know how to be unconscious of himself while in 
the most perilous circumstances. When I look 
back upon my experience as a fireman, I think of 
it in this wise: I was of use as a citizen, I made 
friendships that have never been broken, and I 
gained a knowledge of my business as an insur- 
ance officer which otherwise I never should have 
had.” The appearance of the “old boys” is 
graphically given by one of them who attended 
the funeral of John S. Giles, the life-long treasur- 
er of the Firemen’s Benevolent Fund, who died 


two years ago: “ His funeral brought together an 


= 


audience of aged men of character, with true 
Yankee faces, solid, respectable-looking gentle- 
men, men of mind and men of muscle.” 

The book is crammed with anecdotes of firemen, 
and their adventures and reminiscences. The 
character of one old fireman, still living and wide- 
ly known, is thus sketched by a compeer: “I 
think that Zophar Mills was, without exception, 
the model fireman. He was intrepid, daring, and 
his coolness and judgment never forsook him. 
Where the smoke was thickest and the fire hot- 
test, there he was. I don’t believe there has been 
a fire in forty-five years that he has not been to. 
Even now he is like the old war-horse—as soon 
as he smells the battle, he is off to it. He is the 
fire-king. Heis the cap-sheaf. As the boys say, 
‘he takes the rag off the bush.’ He is a wonder- 
ful man.” 

Of course there must have been a woman some- 
where in the department. She was originally a 
slave of John Aymar, the last of the New-Yorkers 
to appear in public in knee-breeches. Molly, the 
stalwart negress, used to say: “I b’longs to ole 
Elevin; I allers runs wid dat ole bullgine;” and 
once, in a fierce snow-storm, Molly was on the 
ropes, pulling with the best of the men. The 
book gives the various acts of the Common Coun- 
cil touching the Fire Department, shows by illus- 
trations improvement in engines, down to the ap- 
pearance of steam as the working power. Very 
naturally the old boys looked with disfavor upon 
this innovation, and clung tenaciously to their 
drag-ropes and brakes. Steam fire-engines were 
at work in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Cincinnati before reaching New York. Although 
not openly taking partisan action, it was well 
enough understood for years before this period 
that no citizen who desired political preferment 
could afford to encounter the hostility or the in- 
difference of the Fire Department. It was the 
knowledge of this fact that kept steam fire-en- 


-gines back five or six years. But the inevitable 


could not be avoided. Certain insurance compa- 
nies brought in the steam-engine, and its work 
was its recommendation. On the 8th of Febru- 
ary, 1855, a Cincinnati steam-machine appeared 
in our City Hall Park, and against it was pitted 
the Exempt Company with hand-engine No. 42, 
known as the “Old Hay-wagon.” The steamer 
was beaten in distance throwing, but the staying 
power of steam at last conquered, and the rope 
and brake engines were sold to other towns, or 
laid up to rot. 

After a brief history of ‘‘ Water Supply,” comes 
“The Fireman’s Pride in his Profession,” with 
portraits and reminiscences of famous volunteers ; 
then a chapter on “ Discipline,” and one on “ Re- 
freshments” (entertainments). A valuable por- 
tion of the book is a brief account of the more 
important fires, from the Negro Plot in 1741 to 
the disbanding of the volunteer department, 
giving interesting incidents, acts of bravery, and 
losses of life. The origin and progress of the 
Benevolent Fund, and the once-famous annual 
balls of the department, are given, followed by a 
history of the Association of Exempt Firemen. 
This association was organized on the day of 
Harrison’s funeral, October 13, 1842. Uzziah 
Neumann was the first president ; second, Sam- 
uel B. Warner; third, Adam W. Turnbull ; fourth, 
Philip W. Engs; fifth (now in office}, Zophar 
Mills. The association still has over six hundred 
members. 

Of course the volunteer fireman was in the 
front rank‘in the late war, standing bravely for 
the Union. Among the first regiments to leave 
this city was the Eleventh New York Volunteers, 
better known as the First Fire Zouaves, Colonel 
Elmer E. Ellsworth in command, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Noah L. Farnham, Major John A. Cregier, 
and other notable firemen for captains and lieu- 
tenants. Colonel Ellsworth’s early death was a 
sad blow to the Zouaves; but after their first 
term expired they volunteered again, and a sec- 
ond regiment was raised in 1862. Though some 
of them were pretty wild and reckless of dis- 
cipline, no one ever questioned the courage or 
loyalty of the New York Fire Zouaves. Brief 
lives of the Chief Engineers are given, including 
Harry Howard, the only one living; lists of en- 
gine, hose, and hook-and-ladder companies, and a 
long chapter on “ Representative Firemen,” full 
of piquant personal anecdotes. Of the much- 
abused “‘ Volunteer” (not volunteer members) the 
writer says: “ To almost every fire-company was 
attached a body of young men, generally under 
the age of twenty-one, known as volunteers or vol- 
unteer aids, who, being desirous of performing 
fire duty, but legally ineligible to election as reg- 
ular firemen, or perhaps disinclined to submit to 
the responsibilities of regular membership, took 
this means of gratifying their wishes. Some- 
times they were more numerous than the mem- 
bers, and in the older days were regularly organ- 
ized by themselves into companies, with foremen 
and other officers, under rules, calling the roll at 
fires, imposing fines for neglect of duty, and oc- 
casionally wearing fire-caps contrarytolaw. Some 
of the regular fire-companies would keep certain 
applicants on the volunteer lists, as a sort of pro- 
bation. Black Joke Engine, No. 33, was assisted 
by volunteers who wore tarpaulin hats with black 
ribbons having ‘33’ on the ends. These young 
men were conspicuous in the parade to receive 
Lafayette, and in recognition of the French Re- 
public. They slept on the bare floors of the loft 
of Thirty-three’s house, in Henry Street, and when 
an alarm came they went down the ladder, as if 
their lives were at stake.” The volunteers con- 
stituted a company within a company, and served 
their elders in. all sorts of capacities with the 
most self-sacrificing enthusiasm. “I felt myself 
honored, when a volunteer,” said Chief Engineer 
John Decker, “if Company No. 14 would let me 
go and get a pail of water for the engine- ys 

The establishment of a paid department was 
vigorously opposed by the volunteers, but it was 
inevitable. The enlargement of the city’s area 
and the vast number of buildings required 


the | to comprehend 


services of men who could give their whole ti 

to duty, while the advent of Steam had vance 
large companies unnecessary. There was too 
much party-work done by loungers about engine- 
houses, and too many such loungers were of the 
dangerous class. The best men in the service 
saw that the change must come, and when Oppo- 
sition could do no more, they came into the new or. 
der, and the Volunteer Fire Department (in 1865). 
passed into history. There are nearly fifty por- 
traits of eminent firemen, pictures of engines 
fires, and notable buildings in the volume. 


THE LAFAYETTE PLAN. 


Taat the Sophomores of Lafayette College 
should have given a dinner to the Freshmen in. 
stead of hazing them may seem a trifling matter 


to careless and unreflecting people. It may, how- 


ever, be the beginning of a disastrous revolution 
in one of the most time-honored customs of Amer. _ 
ican colleges, and thoughtful men who prize what- 
ever has a tendency to develop the manhood of 
American under-graduates can not but view it 
with alarm. | 
It can not be denied that of late athletic and 
manly sports have to some extent lost their at- 
traction for under-graduates, and have been re- 
ed with increasing disfavor by respectable 
fathers of families. The breaking up of the In- 
tercollegiate Rowing Association, which at one 
time drew together crews from a dozen colleges, 
materially interfered with the athletic sports of 
betting on races and making night hideous with 
rioting and drunkenness on the eve of the annual 
regatta. Foot-ball, once a simple though some- 
what boisterous game, has gradually been im- 
proved, until a foot-ball contest is simply a fight 
in which one player endeavors to run away with 
the ball while-the others engage in the delightful 
sport of knocking one another down. No right- 
minded man could think of the noses that bleed 
and the shirts that are torn in a foot-ball match 
without perceiving that the game must develop 
an immense amount of manliness among under- 
graduates; but there are not wanting signs that 


-foot-ball is losing its popularity, and that before 


very long it will become a lost art. Hazing has 
for years maintained its position as the noblest 
of under-graduate sports in nearly every college 
in the country, but now the Lafayette Sophomores 
have actually preferred to dine rather than to 
haze the Freshmen. If this pernicious example 
is followed by the Sophomores of other colleges, 
there will be no such thing as under-graduate 
manliness to be found. 

That hazing is admirably adapted to develop 
the manly qualities of both the hazers and the 
hazed there can be no question. When ten or a 
dozen young men seize.upon a solitary Freshman 
‘and proceed to put him to such forms of torture 
as their ingenuity can suggest, they show that 
they are pot afraid of him. Indeed, so clearly do 
they prove their fearlessness that in most cases 
it would be safe to say that did the hazers num- 
ber twenty or even thirty athletic Sophomores, 
they would still have no fear of these solitary 
Freshmen. It is such a thoroughly brave thing 
for ten men to torture one that the process can 
not fail to develop all that is manly and chival- 
rous in the hazers, and in this respect it is per- 
haps of even more educational value than cruel- 
ty to animals or to women would be. 

The benefit which the Freshman gains from 
hdzing is almost as great as that which the Soph- 
omore gains. Ordinarily the Freshman is little 
more than a boy, and he is very frequently addict- 
ed to the weakness of feeling homesick and lonely. 
The hearty reception into the mysteries of college 
life which is given him by the hazers must have 
a most excellent influence in making him happy 
and contented. Moreover, it clears away what- 
ever misconceptions he may have entertained as 
to college life. If he has been led to suppose 
that college students are young gentlemen who 
spend their time in study, and who are full of 
the sweetness and light that ought to be insep- 
arable from culture, he is taught his mistake by 
the first visit of the hazers. He finds that the 
so-called young gentlemen are indistinguishable 
from drunken, brutal ruffians, and he at once 
comprehends that the real American college re- 
sembles the ideal college of his imagination about 
as much as it does a young ladies’ seminary. 

In exchange for a practice so beneficial to all 
concerned what have the Lafayette Sophomores 
to offer? Nothing but a dinner at which the 
Freshmen are entertained as the guests of the 
Sophomores. In the place of the old manly sport 
of hazing, the enervating ceremony of dinner, con- 
ducted as if none but gentlemen were present, is 
substituted. And this is not all; for when we 
think of what the Lafayette dinner implies, we 


can not but feel that a terrible blow has been 


struck at under-graduate manliness. The Sopho- 
mores of Lafayette have evidently decided that 
Freshmen should be treated with kindness and 
consideration, that they should be welcomed to 
the college by the older students, and that they 
should receive counsel and assistance instead of 
insult and outrage. It may be doing the Lafay- 
ette Sophomores an injustice to suggest that they 
are very possibly capable of making the Fresh- 
men regard them as friends rather than enemies ; 
but if so, it is the conduct of the Sophomores 
themselves that has exposed them to this degrad- 
ing suspicion. 

If the revolting practice of treating Freshmen 
courteously extends to other colleges, manliness 
will soon become a mere tradition among under- 

uates. Sophomores will bear, and, what is 
worse, will deserve, the name of gentlemen, and 
the romantic folly which protects the weak will 
usurp the place of the manliness which ridicules, 
insults, and oppresses the defenseless. And there 
is only too much reason to fear that the Lafayette 
Sophomores will find imitators.» There are in 
every college young men who are too effeminate 
the pleasures and benefits of 
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yne. and these will lend their influence to the 
of the Lafayette plan. College facul- 


early all respectable people outside of 
lend their influenge to the 


QUAIL-SHOOTING. 


Some time in the future, it may be sooner or 
jater, when the now savage native of the interior 
of Africa shall have come under the influence of 
what we ate pleased to call civilization, and be- 
neficent syndicates have furnished him with elab- 
orate systems of transportation, he may equip 
himself with the tickets of some enterprising 
Ethiopian Cook, and proceed upon a grand tour 
of travel. It can not be doubted that he will 
include this country in his route. A close ob- 
<erver and searcher after the useful, he will note 
the total absence of bird-life in our land. He 
will interrogate his guide on the subject, who will 
lead him to the obscure corner of some museum, 
where, at his leisure, he can study the birds of 
the country, as shown in a few dust-vovered, 
moth-eaten specimens. Among these he may 
find the quail, once found in great plenty, but 
now unknown and extinct through the ra | 
of the legislation and the license of the citizen 
of a so-called free government. The Ethiopian 
will ponder upon these facts, and congratulate 
himself that his more intelligent treatment and 
loval care of the feathered race have preserved it 
for him in all its pristine abundance. | 

The causes of and the remedy for this rapid 
annihilation of our birds have been so often and 
clearly shown that they need not be repeated 
here. Within a brief period a new factor has 
arisen, and one destined to still further acceler- 
ate the total destruction of the quail and all oth- 
er game birds. We allude to the introduction 
and perfection of the refrigerating process as 
applied to railway cars and steamers. This makes 
all parts of the continent tributary to the markets 
in the supplies of game. There are localities 
where quail are still found in profusion in sparse- 
ly populated districts of the West and Southwest. 
Here refrigerating dépdéts will be established, 
«here, no matter how unpropitious the climate, 
gunners may in safety deposit the victims of their 
skill while awaiting their final transportation by 
the new process to the great distributing centres. 
With no check upon the greed of professional 
hunters, it will not be long before even the most 
promising territory will be denuded of its game, 
nor can it ever be replenished by natural pro- 
cesses of reproduction. Apostles of the bustling 
spirit of enterprise will endeavor to show that 
the new methods of safely transporting from 
great distances dead game will put that article 
of food within the reach of people of small 
means; on the contrary, the price will be kept 
at a point, by the power of absolute control of 
the supply, which shall place it beyond the reach 
of all but the exceptionally rich. 

Of late an effort has been made to introduce 
into this country the migratory quail. Bevies of 
these, trapped in Italy and the south of France 
while resting in their flight from Africa to North- 
ern Europe, have been brought to this country 
and set free. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed 
to speak with certainty of the results. Should it 
prove a success, it is possible sportsmen of the 
future may reap the benefit, In the light of the | 
experience of those interested in our migratory 
wild fowl the outlook is not a very brilliant one. 

In writing of the quail it is necessary to desig- 
nate the five or six species of that bird found in 
as many different sections of the country, the 
habits of each varying as to locality. As all 
which is bizarre in our land is found at the West 
aud on the Pacific slope, the California quail 
nierits the first attention. This bird differs from 
his Eastern and Southern prototype insomuch as 
his head is adorned with his slender plumes, 
which in the male bird attain a length of about 
four inches. As a bevy of them scuttle through 
the grass this adornment adds to their movement 
a peculiar grace and beauty. This species is the 
largest of its kind, a full-grown specimen having 
a length of twelve inches from end to end. It is 
found in the greatest profusion in California and 
Western Oregon, often on the mountains at an al- 
titude of three or four thousand feet. It is un- 
commonly shy, and more than a match for the 
tiost expert shot and well-broken dog, from its 
habit of skulking and the meteor-like rapidity of 
its flight. Those seen upon the market are usu- 
ally snared or trapped. - A custom prevails in 
California of poisoning the “ meadow-quail” on 
account of its depredations on the sprouting 
crops. This method has its penalties which the 
genial Pacifie-sloper ‘will discover when quail 
shall have given place to destructive insects. 

lhe “sand-quail,” which is found in Texas, is 
a smaller bird than those mentioned above. It 
“enerally feeds near small bunches of oaks aud 
rush with which the prairie is studded. When 
i Levy is flushed, it makes directly for the tangled 
wdergrowth of these patches, where to follow 
tis entirely hopeless, The writer of this ar- 
ticle had very good shooting at these birds while 
liinting in Texas a year or two before the war. 
It was not as enjoyable as might be, from the 
fact that the population was already inoculated 
With the virus of the war, and looked upon the 
Stranger with suspicion. He will never forget a 
rile he had on horseback from the ranch of an. 
ex-Texan Ranger, with whom he had been stop- 
Piz, to the town of Henderson, En route he was 
P led by a group of herders, and requested to 
st Not obeying the order, they mounted. in 
‘iste and started in pursuit. It was a close call, 
wn he did not shake them off until-the lights of 

lcnderson were close at hand. 

the Northern quail, commonly called the “ Bob 
White,” is a bird as vigorous as his California rel- 
ave, The severity of our winters culls from the 


bevy its weaker members, leaving only the most 


hardy specimens to cope with the vicissitudes of 
& precarious existence. If a quail was capable 
of philosophic meditation, and could impart to 
his fellows a subtle analysis of the torments of 
life, he would without doubt emphatically and 
promptly answer in the negative the query, “Is 
life worth living?” From the moment of quit- 
ting the shell at his birth he is subject to the at- 
tacks of a score of persevering and merciless foes. 
The parasites common to his kind first assail him, 
— happy the bird too feeble to resist their as- 
sauits, 


When but partly grown his parents thrust him 
off to shift for himself, that they may rear a sec- 
ond brood. With but a limited experience he 
is thrown in contact with danger of every sort. 
The horse-hair snare, set with cunning skill across 
his paths of travel, destroys many of his compan- 
ions. If he seeks a quiet nook to bask in the 
sun, he is suddenly startled by a pair of wild eyes, 
which glare fiercely at him over the edge of the 
bush. He takes wing in wild affright, a terrible 
noise sounds close behind him, his wing drops at 
his side, and he tumbles headlong to the ground. 
Mad with terror, he takes to his legs, the twigs 
and bushes crashing behind as his enemy follows 
in close pursuit. Overcome with fatigue, he is 
no longer able to move. He skulks in the near- 
est tuft, hoping to escape his sharp-eyed and 
keen-nosed pursuer. In vain, however, for in 
another moment he is seized by the retriever, 
whose sharp teeth cruelly lacerate his wounded 
wing. -In this condition he is carried to what is 
to him a gigantic monster, who roughly grasps 
him, and by the head whirls him round and round. 
Amid cruel suffering he becomes unconscious 
and dies. If he escapes by day, his night is no 
more peaceful, for subtle enemies are on the 
watch to harass and torment his repose. 

, GasTon Fay. 


THE BICENTENNIAL. 


ProsBaBLy no Philadelphian who had arrived at 
years of observation in 1876 will ever forget the 
success of the Centennial, or cease to desire a re- 
petition of that proudest moment of Philadelphia’s 
municipal life. There have been several efforts 
in Philadelphia since to celebrate centennially 
incidents and sequences of the great event which 
was so worthily commemorated by the Centennial. 
Sometimes Philadelphians have seemed to the 
outer world to be moved rather by the desire to 
celebrate than by the desire to celebrate any par- 
ticular thing, and the subsequent centennials have 
been to the Centennial as moonlight unto sunlight, 
and as water unto wine. 

But last week Philadelphia put forth her pow- 
er again, and succeeded in celebrating, without an 
industrial exhibition indeed, but with much pomp 
and some enthusiasm, an event which undoubted- 
ly occurred, and which there is strong reason to 
believe occurred very nearly two hundred years 
ago. That Penn should have landed on the shores 


. of the Delaware on or about the 24th day of | 


October, 1682, was a most fortunate circum- 
stance for the historical enthusiasm of Philadel- 
phia, which might otherwise have been suppress- 
ed until it exploded with disastrous results, but 
which has now been permitted peacefully to 
“ fluff itself away into nothing,” like a bottle of 
soda-water with the cork sprung.”” Nothing short 
of a Bicentennial could have occurred so near to 
the Centennial without anticlimax. But if there 
was reason to celebrate with enthusiasm what 
happened a hundred years ago, there was twice 
as much reason to celebrate with enthusiasm an 
event which happened two hundred years ago. 
It is painful to have to record that this propo- 


sition was carried into detail with results, in indi- 


vidual instances, somewhat disastrous. It is im- 
possible for the chronicler of the Bicentennial to 
ignore the charges with which a reckless press 
have been teeming against the liberties which the 
several personators of Penn took with his char- 
acter when they undertook to revive him in his 
habit as he lived. It is distinctly alleged that a 
member of the Bicentennial Penn’s party had 
concluded a private treaty with the Indians before 
the beginning of the first. day’s celebration, in 
which he so plied them and himself with the fire- 
water of the pale-face that when he came to play 
his part in public he could only fall, with a vacu- 
ous smile, upon the neck of the nearest savage, 
and utter incoherent communications in his ear, 
and that the person who was subsequently looked 
up to take the part had also been negotiating 
with the aborigines the purchase of a large tract 
of land, for which the equivalent was also fluid. 
We really forget at the moment whether the ex- 
cess which was imitated by the revivers of Renn 
was one of the “charges” with which Macautay, 
in his famous attack upon its founder, convulsed 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. But there 
is, unfortunately, no doubt that in plying the red- 
men of the Bicentennial masquerade with fire- 
water, the personators of Penn could not be ac- 
cused of historical inaccuracy. Whether it was 
a credit to Penn that he kept his own head clear, 
and drove a shrewd bargain after,he had muddled 


the heads of the parties of the second part, is a 


question that people will decide differently, ac- 
cording to their several temperaments and tem- 
perance views, and with which we need not trou- 
ble ourselves. But it is worth noting that a 
preacher of Philadelphia, on the Sunday before 
the Bicentennial, speaking in the shadow of the 
“ treaty elm,” objected to the celebration of PENN, 
bicentennially or otherwise, upon the ground that 
he was the first white man—or at all events the 
first in undermine the morality 
of the Indian by giving him rum. 

These too faithful copeoieaian of seventeenth- 
century manners not unnaturally interfered with 
the complete success of the celebration. It was, 
nevertheless, ingeniously planned, and seems in 
most respects to have been very prettily execu- 
ted. There was a “landing” at Chester on Mon- 


their nervous systems. 


hooted by others who 


day, in which Penn and his party, and their ves- 
sel, and the wondering savages, were reproduced 
with all the accuracy that archeological study 
could secure. There was another landing at 
Philadelphia on Tuesday, in which the Welcome, 
the Mayflower, and the Half-Moon of Pennsyl- 


vanian veneration, was as nearly as possible, 


shown again by the addition of a high poop and 
quarter-galleries and a top-gallant forecastle to 
a condemned hulk of Danish origin. From the 
poop-deck the mimic PENN gazed out upon a 
scene of which only the sky and the reach of 
shining river remained of what the real Penn 
saw two hundred vears ago. All the shipping 
along the stream was gayly decorated, and all 
Philadelphia was at or near the deck at which 
the..Welcome was to land, or accompanying the 
progress of the Philadelphia Bucentaur in yachts 
and tugs and launches. Among other things 
there was a procession of tug-boats a mile long. 
The streets of Philadelphia during the festival 
recalled the greatest days of the Centennial. 
Among the other “features” of the celebration 
was a procession alleged to have been twelve 
miles or five hours long. . 

- It seems, however, that there is a dispute both 
as to where Penn landed and as to where he 
lunched. The local tradition is that he repaired 
for refreshment to a place now known as the Blue 
Anchor Tavern. Unfortunately, there are not far 
from the scene of the landing two Blue Anchor 
Taverns, each of which, it is insisted by its land- 
lord, was the Blue Anchor Tavern to which Penn 
repaired. This ambiguity has given rise to an 
acrimonious discussion, the consequences of which 
have not, however, thus far been as painful as 
those of “the row” that. broke up the society 
celebrated by Bret Harre, “ upon the Stanislaus.” 

It is also disputed when Penn landed. Besides 
the Chester view and the Philadelphia view of 
this question, there is another school which main- 
tains that Penn did not land during the month of 
October. 
converted the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
That body has declined to countenance the fes- 
tivities upon which Philadelphia has just lavished 
itself, but proposes to celebrate the landing in a 
modest but historically accurate manner by a ban- 
quet of its own November 8. 

For four days did the Philadelphians givé them- 
selves over to patriotic recollections, according to 
the best methods of making holidays which our 
outwardly prosaic civilization admits. They 
kindly refrained from pursuing the saponified 
pig and from grinning through horse-collars. 
But they not only had processions, aquatic and 
terrene; they had a singing festival, which in- 
cluded competitive singing by Welsh and German 
choruses; they had a bicycle meet and review; 
they had an archery tournament; they had a re- 
gatta of the Schuylkill Navy; they unveiled the 
statue of the late Morton McMicwakt; and the 
festivities were brought to a brilliant termination 
by a reception of the Knights Templar in the 
Academy of Music. 


THE WALKING MATCH. 


THE walking match which took place in this 
city last week was in many respects an admirable 
entertainment. The noble aspiration for a share 
of the gate-money which stimulated each contest- 
ant to outwalk the others, the superb endurance 
of suffering in a sacred cause which was shown 
by all alike, and the sublime enthusiasm which 
the spectacle aroused among the betting men, can 
not but make us fee] proud of our race and our 
civilization. The influence of such a contest is 
not limited to those who win or lose money on 
the result. All over the country the daily record 
of the walking match was read with the utmost 
interest by young and old, and in hundreds of 
schools Saturday-afternoon walking matches were 
organized by small boys which developed heart- 


_ disease among the contestants, and cultivated the 


gambling instincts of the spectators to an extent 
which ought to fill the mind of every high-spirit- 
ed parent with gratitude and admiration. The 
great walking match proved that the virtues of 
the old Romans—their love of sports involving 


the physical suffering of others, and their beauti- 


ful practice of developing in themselves calmness 
and self-control by watching helpless gladiators 
writhing in pain—still survive among us. We 
need not envy the West its “‘ James boys,” or the 
South its Colonel Cash, for we have the right to 
be as proud of our walking matches as the West 
and South have to be proud of the peculiar pro- 
ducts of their respective civilizations. 

Excellent as our walking matches are in the 
main, they nevertheless are capable of improve- 
ment. They undeniably lack interest during the 
first two or three days of the week. The contest- 
ants are then fresh and in good condition. They 
walk with comparative ease, and in most cases 
every one of them has some reason to hope that 
either he will win the match, or that at the worst 
he will succeed in winning a share of the gate- 
money. Toward the end of the match the inter- 
e&t of course increases. By that time the con- 
testants are all undergoing great physical pain. 
Their muscles ache, theif feet and joints are 
swelled, and the terrible; strain to which they 
have been subjected hag nearly broken down 
Many of them would 
abandon the struggle wefe it not for their train- 
ers and backers,-who 
force them to keeps 
know that t 
spectato 


suffer in mind as w#il as bod¥ and their condi- 
tion is. sufficiently goject to be thoroughly inter- 
esting. Still, eve 
might be.made More enjoyable than they are at 


present, and mst certainly something should be 
done to varyAhe dull monotony of the first days 
of the enter RIT nent. 


The archxologists of this faith have }- 


the last hours of the match | 


The plan adopted by the managers of the 


horse-race which closes the Roman Carnival - 


might be imitated to great advantage by.the man- 


agers of a six-day walking match. The Roman > 


horses are stimulated to put forth all their speed 
by little iron balls armed with short spikes, which 
are hung across their backs in such a way as to 
wound their flanks, and spur them into frantic 
efforts to escape pain by flight. On the last two 
days of a walking match, when the men begin to 
stagger with weakness, iron-spiked balls could be 
hung from their belts so as to strike against their 
legs at everystep. This would arouse their flag- 
ging energies, and the blood which the spikes 
would draw, and the eries of pain which the 
wounded wretches could not stifle, would be ex- 
tremely amusing to every spectator with any sense 
of humor. 

Or, what would be quite as efficacious,persons 
having bets upon contestants in danger of being 
beaten should be permitted to enter the ring with 
whips, and to lash the lagging walkers, and so 
keep them at their work. The sharp stinging 
cut of a whip across the legs and back of a walk- 
er staggering in a half-conscious way around the 
track would speedily awaken him, and although 
he could hardly be whipped into winning a race, 
a vast deal of amusement could be got out of his 
writhings under the lash, and his unfortunate 
backers could obtain some little satisfaction for 
the loss of their money. 

But these are mere matters of detail. The rad- 
ical defect of walking matches as now conducted 
is that they are limited to six days. The only 
requirement made of the winner is that he should 
walk further during those six days than any of 
his rivals. Exhaus the defeated walkers 
may be, they are still alive when the match is de- 
cided. There is no provision made by the man- 
agers for the death of any contestant, and in 
point of fact no contestant is expected to die on 
the track. ” | 

Now this is all wrong. Delightful as the spec- 


tacle of human pain unquestionably is, there is - 


nothing which would give such unalloyed satis- 
faction to the class of pe¢ple who witnessed the 
walking-match last week as the death on the 
track of a defeated walker. The Romans under- 
stood the keen delight which the killing of a hu- 
a0 being in public inspires, and in imitating 
their gladiatorial sports we ought not .to omit 
their-chief charm. It Should be made a condi- 
tion of every walking match that the men should 
be kept constantly on the track, without a mo- 
ment’s rest, until all but one die of exhaustion. 
They could take their food while walking, and 
they could be kept at work by policemen with 
sharp metallic goads, who could follow them 
around the track, and be entitled to the privilege 
of killing on the spot dny walker-who should re- 
fuse to keep on walking. This would render a 


walking match simply perfect as an entertaining _ 


and impressing spectacle, and it is a wonder that 
a community which encourages walking matches 
as they are now conducted should have so long 
submitted to be deprived of the pleasure of wit- 
nessing a match in which all the contestants ex- 
cept the winner are pledged to die on the track. 

W. i. ALDEN. 


PERSONALITIES AND PISTOLS. 


Tue killing of “Colonel” Slayback by “ Col- 
onel” Cockerill in St. Louis is a direct result of 
personal journalism. It must be owned: that 
there is a desire in men to hear ill of their neigh- 
bors, and it is this “long-felt want” that personal 
journalism undertakes to supply. A newspaper 
publisher was heard not long ago to say: “If I 
could prove that somebody had stolen a million 
dollars, I could double my circulation.” Of an- 
other newspaper, one of its readers said one day, 
impatiently throwing away his copy, “ How I 
should like, just for once, to see the Altack put a 
big head over the account of a virtuous action.” 

Nevertheless, the children of this world know 
what they are about in their generation. There 
is no sort of doubt that personal journalism pays. 
It is the modern substitute for the gladiatorial 
shows of the ancient world, and for the medizval 
Inquisition. Instead of giving ourselves the trou- 
ble to attend the throwing of Christians to the 
lions, or the burning of a heretic at the auto 
publico general, we can sit quictly at home, and 
enjoy, as we take in-the details of the “ ques- 
tion,” our imagination of the victim writhing in 
some other private apartment under the torture, 
the skillful administration of which we admire. 
And the most painful element in the torture of 
the victim is the knowledge that the other read- 
ers of the newspaper are enjoying his torture, 
and applauding the skill with which the needles 
are inserted in his most setisitive integuments. 

As a rule, the administrator of the torture has 
no sort of malice against his victim, any more 
than has the bull-fighter whose function it is to 
rouse the sluggish bull with arrows set on fire. 
He enjoys the writhings merely as evidence of 
his skill and success, and generally undertakes 
his mission in a spirit of unmixed hilarity, He 
is not thinking of the victim so much as of the 
applauding public for whose applause he is work- 
ing. A newspaper skillfully conducted far the 
purpose of skillfully goading private persons or 
public officers to fury will not lack an audience, 
and so long as it does not lack an audience, news- 
papers conducted upon that “theory of journal- 
ism”’ will continue to be published. 

There is a risk in this, and it is this risk that 
renders personal journalism a less cowardly sport 
than throwing Christians to the lions or sending 
heretics to the o, and raises.it nearly to 
the level of bull-fighting. It is the risk that the 
worm may turn, that the bull may gore. ‘“Col- 
onel” Slayback turned, and if he had shot “Col- 


onel” Cockerill, there would have been a poetic. 


justice in the transaction. But “ Colonel’! Cock- 


erill shot him, and the moral is somewhat .con- 
| fused. 
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AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
A REMONSTRANCE. 


Gray heavens, gray earth, gray sea, gray sky, 
But reflect with strange gleams of gold: 
Downward all’s dark, but far on high 
Walk the white angels dear of old. 


With faith in God and trust in man, 
In patience strong our souls 88 

Eastward gray ghosts may linger wan, 
But golden glories crown the’ west. 


Life’s broken urns with moss are clad, 
And grass springs greenest over graves: 
The shipwrecked sailor reckons, glad, 
Not what he lost, but what he saves. 


What though our sun be set, his ray 
Robes the hill-tops like saints new-born: 
His after-glow turns night to day, 
And when we wake it will be morn. 
or “Joan Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


‘THE HANDS OF JUSTICE.* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or *“*Cowarp Consorenor,” “ Lrrrte Kate 
Kinsy,” Poor Humanity,” ETO. 


BOOK THE FIRST 


CHRONICLES THE GOOD INTENTIONS OF 
JOHN WOODHATCH, AND THE VERY BAD 
INTENTIONS OF GREG DORWARD. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE REST OF THE NIGHT. 


Gree Dorward had not bargained for being 
left in the dark, although used to the dark in 
more senses than one. He had grown accus- 
tomed to the light in the farm-house dormitory, 
and its sudden extinguishment took him off his 
guard, and rendered him wakeful and watchful. 
There was mystery at every turn of his life at 
Farm Forlorn; though life there was to be counted 
only by the last few hours. There was some- 
thing going on—there was a great deal going on 
—beyond his cognizance, and he was pretty well 
certain beyond the cognizance of John Wood- 
hatch, the proprietor of the establishment. Greg 
probably did not think it was in any way to be 
wondered at, considering the surroundings ; and 
Greg would be right enough. 

Men and boys—and women, possibly—taken 
from prisons and reformatories were not to be 
trusted, or converted in a heap, despite the con- 
fidence of the -philanthropist in the good that 
might ensue, the good flowing like a tiny silver 
thread through all the bad blood in them. This 
man, full of his own hopes and energies, and a 
faith in humankind waiting only for its chance, 
was perhaps less wise and had less knowledge of 
the shadowy world he would enlighten than the 
boy of sixteen whom he had brought into the 
sphere of his influence. But John Woodhatch 
was an enthusiast, and Greg Dorward was a 
strange, hard, skeptical youth, even for Bolter’s 
Rents. Even on the threshold of our story pro- 
per it is not difficult to see wherein Jolin Wood- 
hatch miscalculated his own strength and know- 
ledge ; it was always John Woodhatch in the place 
of the one he would assist, and every one was to 
act as Join Woodhatch would have done under 
similar circumstances. 

He had seen himself in Greg, having lived and 
fought hard to live in Bolter’s Rents; having 
filched goods from shop doors and counters, pick- 

- ed pockets, stood in a police court—on a stool, 
because his head would not come within sight of 
the magistrate on the bench—passed from jail to 
reformatory, exactly as Greg Dorward had done, 
step by step; on the same bad, downward road. 
But he had not been in any way like Greg Dor- 

- ward, after all, though he did not see this from 
the first; and *there was no true reflex of his life 
in that of the boy whom he had set himself to 
save. Ina few words—for we need not attempt 
to disguise the character of a central figure in our 
story—John Woodhatech was not as shrewd a 
man, as far-seeing a man, as he thought he was: 
a natural error into which poor humanity is very 
apt. to drift, to the infinite amazement of our 
friends, relations, and acquaintances—especially 
our relations—but something more than an er- 
ror, and one very difficult to escape from when it 
comes to the criminal classes, and groping in the 
foul regions in which things of evil lurk. 

Greg was wholly devoid of faith, and 
of a terrible knowledge of crime. The devil had 
well trained this poor human soul, or Daddy Devil 
had as a substitute, and supposing, after the new 
fashion of argument, that the former gentleman 
had not even the personality of a butterfly. Greg 
had heard an excellent account of Reuben Fladge 
from the master—“ honest, faithful, true as steel, 
but touched here a little” ; but what honesty, fidel- 
ity, truth, really were, Greg had noidea, save from 
a few words delivered at the reformatory, and 
which had sounded like a story-book. “ Touch- 
ed,” he understood ; and doubtless Fladge, wheth- 
er true as steel or weak as water, was touched, 
and clambering out of the window in the mid- 
dle of the night was a striking example of his 
“ touchedness,” only—only Greg was sure that 
was not the reason for Reuben’s disappearance. 
He was very sure there was, in his own streety 
language, “a game on” somewhere. Presently, 
it is miore than: probable, he would have been 
glad to join in it; but to be kept out of it alto- 
gether was to set the boy’s wits to work at once 

- against them all. He had been always “in oppo- 

sition”; it was his native element. 

As the light went out, Greg went out also—out 
of his bed like an eel. The new-comer might 
want to cut his throat, or play some joke upon 


* Begun in Harrer’s Weexty No. 1346, 


him; and, at all events, Greg wasn’t going to stop 
there. The stranger was lying on his bed in his 
shirt sleeves, ready for something or other, and 
not thinking of turning in for the night. He was 
probably waiting for Fladge to return; and so 
would Greg wait, very patiently, too, and in Reu- 
ben Fladge’s bed instead of hisown. After exe- 
cuting this strategic maneeuvre very cleverly and 
noiselessly—all this kind of business had been 
extensively practiced where he had come from— 
he lay still, waiting for events; and the young 
man on the other bed lay still also, and -hardly 
seemed to breathe. The window remained open, 
but the casement in its zinc frame no longer 
swayed to and fro, and clashed against the side; 
the wind had dropped, or else the new inmate of 
the room had secured it in the dark. 

Héw long Greg lay and waited there he never 
knew; he dozed off again, despite his watchful 
task, the journey having tired him out complete- 
ly. When he opened his eyes again, to his in- 
tense amazement the candle was relighted, and 
there were Fladge and the handsome young man 
standing with their hands in their pockets, and 
their mouths slightly ajar, looking down upon 
him. 

“ How the deuce did you get there?” asked the 
lastcomer. “ You weren’t in Fladge’s bed when I 
blew the light out.” | 

“ Walks in my sleep,” explained Greg, blinking 
at his inquirer. 

“ D’ye hear in your sleep too?” asked Fladge. 

“ Not as I knows on,” answered Greg. 

“Did you hear me coom back? Ha! ha!” 

“There, don’t laugh, Fladge, at this time of 
night,” said the other, shaking him forcibly by 
the collar, “or we shall have Mother Chadderton 
down on us.” | 

“ All right, Morris. I know.” 

“And here, you, sir,” said Morris to Greg, 
“don’t try any tricks here, or play the sneak on 
us. It won’t pay.” 

“ And coom out o’ my bed, darn your imper- 
ence,” cried Fladge, reaching out a long arm and 
plucking Greg like a kitten from between the 


floor with an unceremonious. bump which shook 
the room. Greg was amazed at Reuben Fladge’s 
strength, but his passion was high, and he had al- 
ways been quick—rather too quick—to retaliate. 
He sprang up and would have rushed at Fladge 
forthwith had not Morris caught him by both 


iron. 

“ That will do,” said Morris. ‘‘ You and Fladge 
can fight it out to-morrow, and I'll be umpire, if 
you like. Now get to bed; we don’t have rows 
in this house. Never in this house, mind.” 

Morris spoke firmly and with authority, and 
Greg went to his own bed scarcely cowed, but dis- 
posed to submit to superior force, and convinced 
that they were a roughish lot Skegs Shore way. , 

He had hardly crept into his own crib before 
there came the quick, hasty rapping of sharp 
knuckles on the panels of the door without. 

“What noise was that ?” asked the harsh voice 
of Mrs. Chadderton. “Why are you not all 
asleep 

“Greg’s been a-walkin’ in his sleep, and 
a-frightenin’ me,” said Fladge, after which he 
stuffed a considerable portion of the sheet into 
his mouth to step his own hilarious appreciation 
of the joke from being heard beyond the room. 

“ Morris,” said the voice in the corridor, al- 
most reproachfully, “could not you stop them ?”’ 

“T’ll see they’re quiet now, at any rate.” 

“You know how lightly the master sleeps— 
how badly he rests when once disturbed,” said 
the deep voice without. 

“Yes, yes; all right,ma’am. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” responded Mrs. Chadderton, 

Then all was still, and once more the light in 
the sleeping-room was extinguished. 

“‘She’s as wakeful as a cat,” muttered Morris, 
and they were the last words Greg Dorward heard 
on his first night at Farm Forlorn. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GREG’S FIRST Day. 


Ir was morning, bright morning, with the sun 
shining, and leaves trembling in the sunshine, 
with big green trees rustling and tossing their 
great branches to and fro, and birds innumerable 
singing and twittering, when Greg Dorward and 
his companions were aroused from sleep by an- 
other summons at the door. 

“* Now, boys, come on. Now, Greg.”’ 

Morris and Reuben Fladge were out of bed on 
the instant, and as the heavy footsteps tramped 
away along the corridor, Greg lay and blinked at 
his contemporaries’ expeditious movements, and 
wondered whether work were beginning very 
early, or if he had overslept himself. He had 
been used to early rising at Fretwell’s, but this 
seemed earlier; there was something in the day- 
light which told him so, and his observant facul- 
ties had not deceived him. 

“It’s early, ain’t it?” said Greg, turning ou 
reluctantly. tie 


ris ig but it’s three-quarters of a mile to the 
sea. 

“What are we going to the sea for ®” asked 
Greg—a question which caused Fladge to shout 
with laughter, to sit down upon the side of his 
bed and shriek, the tears rolling down his cheeks. 

“ That'll do, Rue—it’s a good joke, but it'll do, 
I think,” said Morris, with a thwack on Reuben’s 
shoulders quite forcible enough to knock all the 
laughter out of him. “Look alive; we are keep- 
ing the master waiting, and he hates that.” 

“ Ay, and a rare temper he can show when he 
does wait, Morris. D’ye mind that day when—” 

“No, I don’t. Here’s your towels, Greg. Let 
us leave old Fladge in the lurch,” cried Morris. 

Towels. Yes, they were certainly towels which 


| Morris had pitched at him and over him, and 


sheets, and dropping him a few yards off on the 


arms, and pinioned him with hands that felt like 


“Yes, I should think it Was,” answered Mor- 


Greg realized that bathing—and bathing in the 
open sea—was the first item in the programme. 
He shuddered, and did not like the prospect. If 
this was the general beginning of the day, he cer- 
tainly felt that it was a very bad beginning for 
him, however much these long-limbed, stalwart 
fellows, five or six years his seniors, might like it. 

They went-out of the room, along the corridor, 
and down the stairs at a quick rate. At the bot- 
tom of the stairs stood John Woodhatch, with a 
large bathing towel over his arm, and a huge brown 
dog with his tongue on his chest, and laughing 
se Fladge, Greg thought, sitting by his master’s 

nees. 


“You have not hurried yourselves,” said Mr. 
Woodhatch, gruffly; “but you were late up last 


London jaunts upset our quiet country habits. 
What time did you get back, Morris ?”’ | 

“Soon after you had retired, sir,” answered 
Morris. 

“You have enjoyed your holiday ?” asked the 
former. 

“Very much.” 

*‘ And found all well at home ?” 

“ Yes, quite well, thank you, sir. She sent her 
best love and gratitude for all your kind thoughts 
of her.” 

“Tut! tut!—nonsense.” — 

“She made me promise they should be the first 
words to say to you, and I have said them,” con- 
cluded Morris. 

“ And said them like a book. Well, that's du- 
tiful,” said Woodhatch, “‘ though I did not want 
her thanks. Are you ready ?” 

Yes, they were all ready, and out of the house 
they sallied together, with the brown dog excita- 
ble and noisy, and a little curious as to the backs 
of Greg’s legs, which were evidently strange to 
him. . They crossed the high-road where Greg had 
alighted last night from the chaise, opened a gate, - 
and went on over a broad sweep of meadow-land, 
and deep-cut ditches crossed by narrow planks. 
Presently the ditches became more numerous, the 
grass-land was left behind, and they were ankle- 
deep in sand, sometimes almost knee-deep, where 
the ground was uneven and treacherous, and a 
coarse spear-like grass shot up, and seemed strug- 
gling hard to live. And beyond the sand-banks 
stretched for miles a low long line of sea-shore, 
and facing them was the great gray sea, tossing 
and pitching with big waves that morning, and 
breaking on the sands in cataracts of foam and 
with a roar like thunder. 

Greg shivered, and instinctively went closer to 
the master. Morris and Fladge, longer and strong- 
er of limb, were a clear hundred vards aliead now, 
= Carlo, the dog, running and leaping by their 
sides. 


“Is that the sea ?” asked Greg, in a low tone 


of wonderment. 

“ Yes—a Lincolnshire sea.” 

Greg did not like the look of it, and the wind 
blew cold and fresh that morning to a Londoner, 
despite the sunshine overhead. 

“We'll see you are not drowned, Greg,” said 
Mr. Woodhatch, “Do you swim at all?” 

“Not a ha’poth,” answered Greg, who had 
scarcely seen water save in rain-drops or street 
puddles till he had got to Fretwell’s. 

“ You will soon take to the sea.” 

“Oh, shall 1?” muttered Greg, almost iron- 
ically. - 

“There’s a new, strong life in it, and it will put 
& new, strong life into you,” said Woodhatch. 
“See what stalwart lads they are—and they were 
weak, puny boys a few years back.” , 

They were certainly not weak now, thought 
Greg, remembering last night, and how helpless 
he had been in their hands. 

“ And that man,” said Greg, nodding his head 
toward Morris, “is he like all the rest on us ?” 

“No,” answered Woodhatch, “for I took him 
away early from harm. You will like Morris 
Brake—everybody likes him. Even Mrs. Chad- 
derton,” he added, with a smile. 

“She don’t like many of us, does she ?” asked 
Greg, identifying himself with the staff now. 


“She’s hard to please—that’s all, Greg; but | 


then people don’t try to please her as they should 
do,” he replied, “and yet there is net a more 
faithful woman in the world. I could trust her 
with my life,” he added, thoughtfully ; “ with any- 
thing, except—” 

He did not complete his sentence, although 


Greg’s little dark eyes looked up to him for the | 


rest of it. He strode on, swinging his towels, in 
advance of Greg after this. Presently he began 
te hum snatches of a song in a voice that was 
rich and musical, and Greg thought that the mas- 
ter, in his gray suit and slouch felt cap, was a bet- 
ter, “‘ jollier” sort of fellow than the one in broad- 
cloth who had brought him yesterday from Lon- 
don. But he knew John Woodhatch’s private 
opinion of him now, and that was satisfactory in 
some points. 
Then came the bath in the rough, salt sea, and 


Greg felt disgusted with the place again, and with 


Lincolnshire manners generally. He felt that 

they were all prepared to laugh at him; Fladge 

had begun to laugh beforehand, it need hardly 

be said; and John Woodhatch had told him to 

be careful, and promised to keep an eye upon 

him. And whilst they were all watching his dé- 
but he had lost his temper, and dashed into the 

surf like a mad thing, to show he was not afraid 

of anything. He was quickly taken off his legs, 
and whirled away like drift-weed,and John Wood- 

hatch plunged after him, and brought him to 

shore very short of breath, and fee like a | 
half-drowned rat, whilst the langhter 


and Morris echoed for half a mile along the sands. } 


“That’s quite enough water for the first day,” 
Greg. Go and dress now.” 

“Not while they are laughin’ at me,” said 
Greg between his set but chattering teeth. “] 
—I ain’t afraid ; but—but—it’s so blessed cold !". 


ladge started, and looked at Morris and Greg. | 
“We were all late up,” he continued ; “‘ these” 


a poor sickly bit of a 


He ran into the sea again, just to show his con. 
tempt of danger, and then scuttled out and away 
to his clothes, a poor little shrimp of a lad after 
whom John Woodhatch gazed thou htfully be- 
fore plunging into salt-water again. oodhatch 
and the two lads swam out into deep water alone 
with Carlo, and were lost to the sight of Greg be. 
hind the waves, until Greg began to think they 
were all three drowned, and to feel even a little 
scared at the possibility, although doubtful if it 
would not be the best for the lot of them. : They 
came back safely to shore, however, and present. 
ly they were dressed and marching back toward 
the farm, all aglow with their morning bath, ex- 
cepting Greg, who was goose-flesh from top to 
toe, and had thrust his arms into his pockets to 
his elbows for comfort’s sake. At the farm there 
followed breakfast for the three youths in the 
room where they had supped last night, with Mrs. 
Chadderton at the head of the table, as before 
silent and observant. 

What she saw in him to stare at Greg did not 
know, unless she put down last night’s noise to 
him, or he was looking very ill. He felt he should 
like to make faces at her in return, but as a- 
“new ’un,” she might think he was in a hurry to 
show his dislike to her. It was Greg’s ruling 
weakness, perhaps; he was always in a hurry. 
Presently the day’s work began in earnest, and 
there was a stir in the big hive, men right and 
left proceeding to labor in the fields, to the care 
of flocks and herds, to the big barns and grana- 
ries in the rear of the premises. | 

“You can help Spikins in the garden to-day, 
Greg,” said Mr. Woodhatch. “ Morris shall teach 
you farming later on. You are not afraid of 
work 

“No,” answered Greg; “I’m used to it.” 

“ You haven’t got over your journey yet; and 
the sea did not freshen you up so much as I 
thought it would.” 

“It was fresh enuf, at any rate,” said Greg. 

“Did you sleep well ?” 

_ “Pretty well,” answered Greg. 

Mrs. Chadderton says you were all awake 

hours after the house was still; how was that?” 


| asked John Woodhatch. 


Mrs. Chadderton was a sneak, thought Greg. 

“T got in the wrong bed, and had to get out of 
it,” explained Greg. 

“Ha! sharp enough, I dare say,” answered 
Woodhatch ; then he strolled into the garden at 
the back of the farm-house and made over Greg 
to Mr. Spikins, who in his shirt sleeves was hoeing 
and weeding, with his figure very much bent and 
his head craned forward, after a fashion which 
had attracted Greg’s notice last night. 

“There’s been some rare tramping about the 
beds, measter,” said Mr. Spikins, endeavoring 
vainly to straighten himself whilst addressing the 
farmer; “after the late apples, I’m reckonin’, the 
thieves. And there’s a rose-tree clean smashed 
under Miss Lucy’s window, too.” L 

“The wind was high last night,” answere 
John Woodhatch, turning away, as if disinclined 
for further conversation~with Mr. Spikins, to 
whose care he had consigned the new-comer for 
the nonce. 

“He won’t leesten—he never will leesten to 
what a man says to him,” muttered Spikins, look- 
ing after his master, “and I could have told him 
a deal more if he had let me. It’s not late ap- 
ples that makes people walk at night here, and 
it’s not thieves. And it’s not—” here the old 
man’s fishy eyes alighted on Greg, who was stand- 
ing there all attention. ‘Oh! you want some- 
thing to do, do you? Here, catch hold of that 
hoe—not that one, that’s mine!” he yelled— 
“and get as many weeds out as you can, whilst I 
rest my poor back a bit. I’m eighty-three, and 
worked like a horse, I am.” 

Greg took the hoe and set to work, with Mr. 
Spikins watching his labor closely, and offering a 
little advice whenever necessary. 

“ Eighty-three’s a good age, ain’t it ?” he asked, 
snappishly, a few moments later, as Greg had 
evinced ne surprise at a statement of which the 
old man was very proud, and generally communi- 
cative. 

“ Rather,” answered Greg. 

“ Rather !” growled Mr. Spikins. “ You little 
dead-and-alive London wurrim, you’ll never live 
to half my age.” 

“Don’t want to,” Greg responded. 
brat to cum 
here at all,” Spikins went on; “and there was 

h of us without you—quite enough.” 

““T didn’t ask to come,” said Greg. 

the master went down on his knees and 
beg and prayed you, I suppose?” cried Mr. 
Spikins, satirically. “Oh yes, that was like him 
—tncommon.”’ 

“It wouldn’t have done to disapp’int him,” re- 
marked Greg, not at all disinclined to aggravate 
Mr. Spikins in return for his personal observa- 
tions ; “and as he wanted me ever 80 much, I 
came on, jest to see what the crib was like.” 

“Tt was uncommon kind of you,” said old Spi- 
kins, with a snarl. “I hope you'll be able to 
put up with it.” 
_ “Hope I shall,” responded Greg. 3 

‘‘ Hope you slept well last night, you and Mr. 
Morris and Fladge. All in that top room yonder, 
ain’t you?” asked Mr. Spikins, taking off a tall 
old beaver hat, which evidently weighed many 
pounds, and might have represented a solid hat 
in rusty iron,,and wiping his wrinkled forehead 
and bald head very carefully with a cotton hand- 
kerchief. 

“Oh! that’s the room, is it?” said Greg, look- 


ing up. a 
“‘ Don’t you know it’s the room ? 
No.” 
~“Then you’re a fool.” | 
“How am I to know? Oh yes, there’s a big 
tree nailed against the wall—I see.” 
“ And a very handy tree it is, too,” remarked 
Spikins ; “only I'm going to ax the master to let 
me cut it down.” 


| 
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“Oh, air yer?” 

“ - a tree much too handy. Folks might get 
‘nto the house that way, if they was young and 
‘ood at climbing now—or out of it,” he added. 
i “ou tell Master Morris I’m going to cut it down. 

“ou tell him—” 
‘Tell him yourself,” said Greg, shortly. 

Mr. Spikins was irritable and spiteful, but then 
ance should be made for the infirmity 
of vears. That was a maxim conveyed in the 
three words, “ Respect Otp AGr,” which Greg 
jad had to write very often in his copy-book at 
Fretwell’s, but he did not feel any respect for 
Spikins after he had picked up his hoe and made 
a cut at Greg’s head with the sharp end of it, 
from which Greg, generally on the alert, bobbed 
away with considerable adroitness. 

“You're a quick lad. You can see when any- 
think’s a-comin’,” said Mr. Spikins, dryly. 

“Yes, Don’t do it again, old man, though, 

at’s all,” said Greg. 

Spikins at Greg’s expression 
of countenance, and went on with his hoeing very 
quietly after that, keeping one eye on Greg, and 
<aving no more to him for the rest of the morn- 


every allow 


\7 the night—after the day’s work was over, 
aud one complete day of his apprenticeship to 
hard work had been served—Greg thought it ne- 
cessary on his part, and for the sake of comrade- 
chip, to give Mr. Spikins’s message to young 
Morris. He was “one of them,” and must chum 
in with them, if possible, and if life was to be 
worth anything at Farm Forlorn, . At all events, 
he must show he was not against them. Per- 
haps he had learned his lesson from Fretwell’s, 


after all, and seen what a failure he had been | 


there—at war with all of them. 
Morris heard what Greg had to say, steadily 


* surveying Greg meanwhile, and his handsome face 


shadowing as he listened. ; 
“ And Spikins told you to tell me that ?” said 
Morris. 
“Ves.” . 
“Well, it’s a hint. And he means it for a 
hint.” 
He sat on the edge of his bed with his arms 
folded and his gaze upon the floor; the message 
had evidently disturbed and depressed him. Sud- 


denly Fladge begau to laugh in his old idiotic _ 


fashion. 
“T reckon it’s all about up now, Master Morris,” 
he cried out. 
“ You reckon too quickly, then,” was the sharp 
answer. ‘I’m not likely to give up—to say die. 
. Why should I, Fladge ?” 
Why should ce?” 
“T have made up my mind,” he added; and 
Greg wondered what was in his mind to be made 
up, and to make him so thoughtful afterward. _ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“ IN THE FARM PARLOR. 


At an earlier hour that evening, although aft- 
er the nine-o’clock supper which was the univer- 
sal rule, there sat three of the characters of the 
story in the well-furnished parlor of Farm For- 
lorn. The fire was blazing brightly in the grate, 
for though the leaves were still upon the trees, 
and autumn had a fair number of weeks to run, 
the nights were cold in Lincolnshire, especially 
in that part of Lincolnshire bordering on the sea. 
The deep red curtains were drawn before the 
windows, there was a small grog kettle singing 
on the fire, and there were on the table two glass- 
es anda liqueur-frame of spirits waiting for the 
grog kettle. 

John Woodhatch and Mr. Larcom—the Rever- 
end Alexander Larcom some people called him, 
Although he disliked the title himself, and told 
“everybody he was only a poor Methodist parson 
—sat one on each side of the fire; they were 
smoking long clay pipes, two men at their ease, 
old cronies, although one crony was twenty-five 
years the senior of the other, with closely cropped 
hair as white as snow, and with legions of deep 
furrows in his face, which was a firm, rugged 
face to look at. It was a different expression of 
firmness to that of John Woodhatch’s, which al- 
Ways gave the impression that it might soften at 
an appeal for pity, mercy, forgiveness, when need- 
ed and made in real, true earnest; but Mr. Lar- 
com’s countenance immediately assured you that 

It was not likely to be affected by anything or 
anybody. And yet Mr. Larcom was a genuine, 
good-tempered Methodist parson enough, fond of 
his friendly jests in the week-days with the mem- 
bers.of his flock, interested in his flock, too, and 
i their spiritual and temporal requirements, a 
Vizorous and demonstrative preacher on Sundays 

in the primitive cottage which did duty as his 
chapel, and where he shouted very much, and 

Worked himself into a white heat of fervor, and 


* let the world of Skegs Shore: and parts adjacent 


- 


know every bit of his mind. He bore a good 
character for kindness, even generosity, with the 
little amount he had to spare for generous acts ; 
he was thought wise and shrewd and devout ; 
but it struck no one that he was a man to be im- 
posed upon, or to be convinced against his will. 
“a lard man, although no one knew exactly why 
e should ‘be called hard, unless it was that he 
Wis hard upon sinners, or those whom he con- 
“idered sinners, and had, they ¢onsidered, a very 
bad habit of not leaving them alone. 
ut ‘ the farther extremity of the room sat Lucy 
‘ycom, his daughter—the only daughter of the 
youn Woman he had married Jate in life, and 
se with the advent of his child into the world 
it haired, very pretty girl, with large won- 
me blue eyes, and on whom some eighteen 
slicers rested as gracefully as eighteen sum- | 
mers Juvariably will on those who are blessed 
With good health, good temper, and good looks. 
= _ playing the piano, or rather letting her 
ingers glide carelessly over the keys of a | 
ou<Wwood’s grand—a fine instrument, new and 


bright and imposing in its rose-wood case, but 
which was out of character with the old-fashioned 
massive oak furniture by which it was surrounded. 

John Woodhatch was fond of music, and evi- 
dently liked it of as good a quality as could be 
obtained, and from as good a source, although his 
love of harmony had come a little late in the day, 
perhaps, the piano having reached Farm Forlorn 
only a week ago. And the parson’s daughter 
could play well, it was evident, even to the untu- 
tored ear of John Woodhatch; there was a touch 
of genius in her—that genius which could give life 
and feeling to the instrument, and which even 
then, in extemporaneous ramblings of plaintive 
chords and subdued melodies, told of one who 
had studied much, and with an artist’s earnest- 


ess. 

“You'll be going away to-morrow, Lucy,” said 
John Woodhatch, very suddenly, “and I’m think- 
ing you may as well take that thing with you. 
It’s not much use here, I fancy.” 

The remark seemed to startle Mr. Larcom, who 
from under his shaggy white brows shot a keen, 
critical glance at his host—a man graver and 
even sterner than usual that night. | 

“Oh! thank you, John, but—it would fill the 
whole house. There is not a door or a window in 
our little home which could possibly admit it,” 
answered Lucy, without desisting from her play- 
ing, which came in its subdued tone and miean- 
ing like an accompaniment to her words—like 
the “ business” of the orchestra at a play-house, 
when the characters speak with meaning, and the 
audience’s extra attention is required. ‘It would 
be as much out of place as—” 

“Here,” he added, quietly, as she paused. 
“Oh no; there is plenty of room here,” said 
Lucy. 

“* “ And no one to play, or to care for music, aft- 
er you have gone. Why, what’s the use of it to 
me ?”’ asked the farmer. 

“(Why didn’t you think of that before, John- 
nie ?’”’ sang Lucy, saucily, and whilst striking va- 
rious little chords. ‘‘ You did not invest in this 
very expensive instrument because dad and I were 
to mind the farm during your London holiday.” 

“ Holiday !” muttered John Woodhatch. “ Well, 
yes, I did invest for that reason. I was afraid 
you would lose your practice, Lucy, and so I sent 
a piano down to Skegs Shore.” 

“And mooch astonished we. all were when it 
arrived,” remarked Mr. Larcom, “and a vary ex- 
travagant piece of beesiness we thought it, I must 
say, John.” 

“T am a man of extravagant notions.” 

“ Ye are,” asserted his friend. 

“Which is another name for foolish ideas, 
Alec.” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“And there’s something pleasant in being a 
| visionary,” the farmer continued, “and getting 
away from this hard, practical earth into the 
clouds.” 

“‘ Yes, at times,” answered Lucy, thoughtfully ; 
“but not to be always in the clouds.” 

“‘ Like a balloon,” added her father—“ a wob- 
bling gassy monstrosity, going whichever way the 
weend pleases to carry it; that’s not a raytional 
exeestence, John; and, moreover, it’s not the 
exeestence of John Woodhatch, and it’s no use 
humbugging me into pretending that it is.” 

John Woodhatch laughed, though it was some- 
what of a forced effort at pleasantry. 

“Well, only now and then in the clouds, as 
Lucy says, and coming down again with a bump 
to mother earth.” 

“ And not minding the bumps much, John, eh ?” 
said Mr. Larcom. 

“ Not making much fuss about it, at any rate ;” 
and John Woodhatch laughed again, and with 
about the same degree of effort. 

“I’m a-thinking the kettle boils,” said Mr. 
Larcom, ‘an’ I'll take the leeberty of helping 
meeself, John.” 

“ Do, do,” repeated Woodhatch, absently. 

Mr. Larcom not only mixed for himself, but for 
John Woodhatch, who did not thank the preach- 

for his attention, but suffered the glass of tod- 

‘to remain untouched at his elbow. Presently 
the eyes of Mr. Larcom encountered the wide, 
staring eyes of Mr. Woodhatch, and seemed to 
read a question in them, or take a hint there- 


rom. 
“ And though this is the end of a playsant hol- 
iday for Lucy and me,” said Mr. Larcom ; “ though 
we have had the run of this big hoose-place, and 
been marnarchs of all we surveyed, John, and 
shall go back a leetle put out at the infinitesimal 
deemensions of the cottage on the high-road yon- 
der, still we shall consider it as only the begin- 
ning of other holidays, of other playsant meetings 
at Farm Forlorn, which meeserable title to a hap- 


1 py homestead, John, I should be glad to see you 


alter.” | 

“Take it altogether, it’s appropriate,” said 
Woodhatch, in reply. . 

“Thou’rt in a most marbid and uncoomfortable 
mood, John,” said the parson. “Lucy, play him 
sdmething lively, for mercy’s sake—a speeret- 
stirring wedding march, now, which shall ring in 
his ears till we come back again to keep him com- 

n 
wom dashed into Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding 
March,” and Mr. Larcom, looking steadily at John, 
touched his arm, and said, “ Now!” John Wood- 
hatch nodded, and Mr. Larcom, taking his glass 
of whiskey and water in his hand, stole softly 
out of the room, without the knowledge of his 
daughter, and went away to his own—a neat little 
study on the first floor, and which had been at 
the service of Alec Larcom for several years now, 
and when he had needed change, or rest, or com-. 
panionship. Outside the door of this room Greg « 
had been listening last night. 

Lucy, deeply interested in her own theme, con- 
tinued to play for several minutes with energy 
and effect, and in perfect ignorance of her father’s 
stealthy withdrawal from the scene. John Wood- | 


hatch had put his pipe in the grate, and was list- 


_ piecing 


ening and waiting and watching. Suddenly Lucy 
looked up, glanced wildly round, missed her fa- 
ther, and closed the piano with a sudden clang. 

“*J—I didn’t know papa had gone,” she said, 
changing color very rapidly, and speaking in a 
trembling voice. 

.“ Yes; some minutes ago.” 

“T will go to him.” 

‘Are you afraid to stay with me?” he asked, 
in a low, deep tone. 

“ Afraid, John! Ohno; but—” 

“ But afraid of what I might say? I so old, 
and you so young; so old a lover, and so young 
a maiden—December and May; like that foolish 
print there,” he said, pointing to the well-known 
engraving of the title which he had mentioned. 

“Oh, not so bad as that,” said Lucy, almost 
hysterically. ‘“ But you will not—I mean you will 
spare me, dear old trusted friend.” 

“Your father has told you ?” 

“Yes, partly—all, I think. I don’t know—I 
don’t remember; but you will not,” she exclaim: 
ed, incoherently, although he comprehended every 
word she said, and understood more than she im- 


plied, “for my\gake! Will you?” 

“You know, then, why your father has left us 
together on this last night of your stay ?” he in- 
quired. 

_“ Yes,” she confessed, “I fear I do.” 

“Do not fear any longer, Lucy,” he said, very 
tenderly. “Iam not going to ask you to be my 
wife, as your father wishes, and as he thinks I 
am going to do.” 

The girl clasped her hands together, and looked 
relieved in mind. The harassed, pained expres- 
sion of a minute since vanished from her fair 
young face. | 

“TI have not had a thought of worrying you 
about myself,” said John Woodhateh ; “ not I.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“T want to talk to you about Morris Brake,” 
he said; “that’s all.” | 

“You know—” 

“ Everything.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


THE programme of recent aquatic events at 
Harvard University was interfered with by the 
refusal of certain oarsmen of the Freshman class 
to “cut” a Greek recitation in order to appear in 
their boat at the appointed time. If innovations 
of this kind are allowed to pass unnoticed, the 
time may come when a base-ball game will be 
delayed in the same manner. 


Boating men at Yale are enthusiastic over the 
new Freshman cockswain. He weighs about a 
hundred pounds when out of training, and will 
train down a good deal below that figure. In 
the distant future of education in this country 
looms up the problem of how closely a cockswain 
can approach the line which separates entity from 
nothingness, and still be able to steer a shell be- 
tween two rows of flags. 


The little readers of Harper’s Youne Preor.e 
have contributed and deposited with the trea- 
surer, Miss E. A. Fanshawe, 43 New Street, 
$1555 40 of the $3000 necessary for the endow- 
ment of a cot in St. Mary’s Free Hospital for 
Children, 407 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York. The cot, when paid for, will be called 
Harper’s Young People’s Cot. | 


“This week,” says a California newspaper, 
“has been a singularly dull one in murder cir- 
cles, and no mistake. -Up to noon to-day there 
hasn’t been a single interesting shooting.” 


In the last five or six years New York city’s 
trade in ostrich feathers has increased from about 
half'a million dollars a year to nearly five million 
dollars. The increased demand has induced the 
ostrich raisers to | 
pluck their birds 


the spinning and weaving; but somebody told 
them that they were to be sold on their arrival 
in the Northern city, and it was impossible to 
persuade them to come, or persuade others to 
take their places. | | 


In a commonwealth that has much to do with | 


temperance questions the people learn to make 
fine discriminations as to degrees of abstinence. 
A candidate for nomination for State Senator in 
Massachusetts was warmly supported by a dele- 
gate on the ground that he was “a good temper- 
ance man, who always comes home sober when 
he goes out of town—more than can be said of 
every so-called temperance man.” Still, he did 
not get the nomination. 
The Buffalo Ezpress (Republican) says, We 
lost eight Congressmen in Ohio, where Hubbell 
did help, and gained two in West Virginia, where 
he-didn’t.” | 


A five-column address by Sir Stafford North: 
cote is spoken of by the London 7imes as a brief 
speech. It is considered a mark of good-breed- 
ing in England never to appear surprised at the 
magnitude of anything. 


A Canada story has it that an Englishman, 
writing to a friend in Montreal, inquires wheth- 
er he runs across many bears while going home 
in the dark. | 


Few persons outside of those — en- 
gaged in its management have any idea of the 
vast amount of labor and money required to run 
a first-class circus. Mr. Barnum, having recently 
fallen into the hands of the interviewers, has 
given to the public press some points con¢ern- 
ing his “ greatest show on earth” that are of cu- 
rious interest. For instance, a single item of ex- 
penditure amounts to a snug fortune, viz., that of 
wintering the animals and their keepers, trainers, 
and attendants, and getting matters into shape 
for the spring opening. Last year, said the vet- 
eran showman, this cost nearly a quarter of.a 


million dollars, and that during a time when not ~ 
a dollar was being earned. But large as it is, the 


cost of wintering is a mere “ flea-bite” to that of 
securing fresh novelties. For this purpose scores 
of agents under large salaries are sent around the 
world every year to gather up the best of all that is 
new, regardless of expense. This year men have 
gone on these errands to far-away countries where 
no show agent ever before appeared. To meet the 
necessities of but one of these agents $70,000 were 
recently deposited with Messrs. Brown Brothers & 
Co. One of the most costly ventures was) the 
Jumbo affair. The figures are not given, but 
the round outlay is said to have been enormous. 
Another important item this year was the print- 
ing, which cost $175,000, exclusive of newspaper 
advertising. The gross receipts of the season of 
thirty-one weeks were a million and three-quarters 
of dollars. The receipts in New York were nearly 
$60,000 per week. In Philadelphia, $69,115 85 
were taken in six days, four of which were rainy, 
and in Boston a single week rolled in $74,051 02. 
When asked if it was true that he contemplated 
gathering an Ethnological Congress, Mr. Barnum 
said: “‘ Well, I do not like to divulge details of 
our, future plans, but I will say that for years I 
have contemplated bringing together several hun- 
dred men, women, and children, comprising as 
far as possible specimens of every attainable un- 
civilized tribe. We are now commencing jthe 
‘gathering of nations,’ and hope ere long to show 
them, and exhibit their customs, costumes, éte., 
to a wondering world. I regard it, if successful- 
ly carried out, as the most instructive and inter- 
esting exhibition that has ever been conceived.” 
In pursuance of this plan a group of twenty-five 
Nubians—men, women, and children—have just 
been engaged, who wilF arrive in time for the 
next spring opening. 


prematurely, and 
the result is that 
fine plumes are 
scarce, and much 
piecing has to be 
done. There is 
danger that it will 
the same with 
ostrich feathers 
as it is already 
with lobsters, it 
being almost iin- 
possible to buy 
one that would 
have been consid- 
ered a fair-gized 
lobster a few 
years ago. Un- 
fortunately the 
situation as to 
lobsters can not 
be improved by 
small 
ones together. 


A Connecticut 
thread - manufac- 
turing company 
was to have ex- 
hibited at the re- 
cent fair in Bos- 
ton the old-fash- 
ioned way of epin- 
ning and weuav- 
ing cotton in the 
South. The com- 
pany’s agent in 


~ 


Georgia engaged 
one negro man 
and four negro 
women to go to 


Boston and do 


THE ANGELIC DELUSION. 
“Don’t be alarmed, ladies and gentlemen, when the beast is let loose;| I 
shall have him entirely under my thumb.” | 
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THE DOOR TO THE TREASURY. 


Tue Citizens’ movement to place the: municipal 
cffices in the hands of business men, to be con- 
ducted on business principles and by business 
methods for the. sole benefit of the city, has not 
heen commenced any too soon. For the past two 
years (nearly) the treasury has been guarded by 
Mayor Grace and Comptroller ALLAN CaMPBELt, 


who have stood resolutely in the way of the plun- 4 


derers. Our readers have only to recall the out- 
razeous scheme of robbery involved in the bill 
for remission of the elevated railway taxes to 
realize of what great value have been the services 
of these upright and incorruptible city officers, 
through whose protests and vigorous statement 
of the interésts of the city the scheme was de. 
feated. And the measure of the good which these 
men have done is in part the measure of the mis- 
chief that would be done should a pliant repre- 
sentative of the plunderers be placed in the chair 
of the Chief Magistrate. ; 

It must have occurred to many a citizen to won- 
der how and why the remarkable union of the 
factions of the Democratic party has been brought 
about, Why is it that the County Democracy, 
which a short time since denounced the Tamma- 
ny machine and its chief engineer, Joun Ke.ty, 
as a public nuisance which at any cost and at 
any party risk must be abated, a scandalous load 
which the Democratic party could no more carry 
than Sindbad could bear the Old Man of the Sea 
—why is it that the County Democracy now joins 
hands with Tammany, and placidly accepts the 

‘candidate for Mayor whom it recommends? On 
the other hand, why is it that Tammany, which 
an equally short time since fought the County 
Democracy so efficiently and so bitterly as to de- 

feat the Democratic candidate for Governor, and 

—so say the County Democrats—the candidate 
for President as well, now enters into a close al- 
liance with the organization which it then so reck- 
lessly exposed ? The answer is véry simple. The 
County Democracy has made terms with Tammna- 
ny because it was the absolute condition prece- 
dent to a victory in the State and in the city, and 
Tammany has joined forces with its old foes be- 
cause for the first time it sees a chance of suffi- 
cient booty to “ go around.” 

If the combination can succeed, there will be 
not less than $35,000,000, with all that that im- 
plies, to expend within the next two years, and 
the share of the various halls and factions would 
be ample to justify the most vigorous efforts to 
obtain control. There are on the pay-rolls of the 
city of New York, in various capacities, not less 
than 10,000 men. Consider for a moment what 
an enormous political force this represents for 
men who would use it “ for all it is worth,” ac- 
cording to the most approved and highly devel- 
oped rules of the spoils system. The pay of these } 
10,000 men, in days’ wages and in annual sala- 
ries, is $10,000,000 per annum, or $20,000,000 
for the two years of the Mayor’s term. In addi- 
tion to this amount there is the intention to ob- 
tain from the State the authority to construct a 
new aqueduct ata cost of not less than $15,000,000. 
This, with the pay-roll for two years, makes up 
the 35,000,000. This is an enormous sum. It 
exceeds the revenues of each of several States in 
the Union, and is greater than that of any one of 
several of the minor kingdoms of Surope. If it 
can be placed in the hands of the combination 
into which Joun Kexty has not entered without 
ample assurance that he can have his way in the 
management of affairs, this more than princely 
revenue will be spent with a degree of irrespon- 


\ 
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Bitt Sykes. “As soon as I’ve got you in, open tlie front door for me.” 


A (Tamm ANY) CURSE. 


SIMON PUREE 
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SAYS WHEN WANTS 
TO VSE AN 
HONEST MAN. 


sibility ‘to which every considerable Euro ’ 


pean 
- government is entirely a stranger. It will be 


used not only to enrich the favored plunderers, 
but to secure them in their opportunity for plun- 
der. It will furnish the camp chest for the or- 
ganization of a band of political mercenaries 
such as the country has never before seen, 
not even in TwrEp’s time. This unscrupulous 
army will not only be quartered on the city, 
but they will seize every point of vantage from — 
which any serious effort can be made to dislodge 
their leaders. Napo.ron (the Little), with his can- 
non trained down the boulevards laid out by the 
Baron d’Haussmann for the discomfiture of | pop- 
ular uprisings, was not more the master of Paris 
than would Ketiy and his associates be |with 
their creatures controlling the police, the election 
officers, and the public treasury. And it no 
fanciful comparison to suggest that an insurrec- 
tion as difficult and tremendous as that which 
overthrew the Second Empire might be demand- 
ed to drive from the places of power the |men 
who were thus installed and intrenched. | We 
can not forget that in 1871 Mr. Evarts (of all 
men) plainly told the citizens in revolt against 
the Tammany of that day that they must be pre- 
pared to use bullets if ballots failed to accom- 
plish their emancipation. Tammany and those 
who have joined hands with Tammany in) this 
struggle would in the next two years secure the 
Police Department, with its absolute control of 
the canvass of votes and of the enforcement or 
perversion of the law ; of the Department of Pub- 
lic Works, with its great patronage, re-enforced 
by the aqueduct job; toa great extent of the ¢rim- 
inal courts and some of the civil courts, with their 
possibilities in the direction of the abuses of 
BarnarD, Carpozo,and McCunyn. The city would 
be laid, in Patrick burning words as to 
Boston in 1775, “bound hand and foot at the 
feet of the enemy, with a British [Tammany] 
guard at every door.” & 
Against this gigantic conspiracy, which has re- 
united the desperate factions of the local Democ- 
racy, the Citizens’ movement is organized. No. 
more necessary insurrection was ever made 
against a more menacing despotism or a baser 
usurpation. It is a perfectly open, honest, honor- 
able, impartial movement of citizens for the city. 
Its candidate for Mayor is an upright Democrat 
of tried firmness and integrity, and its other can- 
didates, from either party, are worthy to be asso- 
ciated with him. Its plan is a permanent one. 
It not only proposes to defend the city gowern- 
ment from the assault made upon it, but to de- 
mand and obtain from the Legislature a radical 


' reform of the charter, which will make it possi- 


ble for the citizens of New York to protect their 
own interests at all times. It deserves success 
in its immediate and in its remoter objects, and 
it will win, because it is the opening, not of «| skir- 
mish, not even of a battle, but of a veritable 
war of independence. 


THE RHINOCEROS. 


Writers of natural history have represented the 
rhinoceros as all but invulnerable. Jerdon says: 
“The very thick hide of this animal requires a 
hard ball, and a steel-tipped bullet was frequently 
used before the introduction of the. deadly shell, 
now in general use against large game.” Bald- - 
win, in his Large and Small Game of Bengal, 
states: “The hide of the rhinoceros is so very 
thick, being covered with huge plates, that unless 
struck on the head (behind the ear is also’ a very 
deadly place) bullets from a common gun de him 
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little harm, and even rifle-balls with large charges 
of powder, unless well placed, are ineffectual.”’. 
To look at, the hide certainly seems impenetra- 
ble, but it is not so whilst on the living animal. 
When removed and dried it will turn a musket- 
ball; but whilst it covers the rhinoceros it 1s 
not nearly so difficult to pierce as is the thin- 
ner but far tougher skin of the buffalo. The 
bulk of the beast is immense; the vital spots, ex- 
cepting that behind the ear, are protected by vast 
masses. of flesh, muscles, and bones, which ren- 
der the slaying of this mammoth so difficult; but 
I have seen a man, far from strong, drive the 
blade of a long hunting-knife into a rhinoceros 
with one blow up to the hilt, which would have 
been impossible had the hide been of the impene- 
trable material generally attributed to it. These 
pachyderms are very plentiful in Assam. Wher- 

_ ever there are vast swamps and long reeds, there 

“they are to be found. In the dooars, or plains, 
which skirt the foot of the Bhootan range, they 
are particularly plentiful. 

To hunt this brute successfully it is absolutely 
necessary to have elephants, for he is found in 
localities so densely covered with rank grass and 
reeds that no one on foot would have a chance 

-of seeing him; but he has a peculiarity which 
might lead to his extermination, and I am aston- 
ished, considering the very high prices which are 
paid for his horn, that native shikaries do not go 
after him more than they do. This peculiarity is 
returning daily to one certain point whilst he in- 
habits any particular jungle. It is generally in 
au open spot on the margin of a lake or bheel, 
and all a pot-hunter has to do is to dig a pit and 
lie in wait to get a certain shot; but, luckily for 
the poor brute, the natives have imbibed our ideas 
as to his invulnerability, and leave him alone; 
but! knowing the value of his horn, they generally 
followed us about and retrieved our wounded 
game, for we had not always time to hunt up bad- 
ly hit animals, which escaped us for the time be- 
ing, but eventually fell into the clutches of the 
natiyes. Not only is the horn’ valuable, being 
worth nearly $25 a sur (2-pound weight), but the 
flesh is greatly prized, even the most rigid and 
bigoted vegetarians partaking of it; the liver is 
dried and pulverized, and bottled up for use in 
certain diseases, whilst the hide is either dried 
and sold torajpoots and others for converting into 
shields, or it is cut into strips, cooked over a char- 
coal fire, and eaten. 

These brutes are harmless enough until wounded 
and closely followed up; they will then turn to 
bay and charge savagely, inflicting fearful wounds, 
not with their horns, which are merely used as 
grubbers, but with their sharp tusks, with which 
they can cut the leg of an elephant to the bone. 
They fight a great deal among themselves, and 
inflict fearful wounds. I have killed them scored 
allover. Elephants dread them; very, very few 
will go near one when it is making its peculiar 
squeaking noise, nor stand a charge. They are 
not, therefore, easy beasts to kill. I was excep- 
tionally lucky, for in six years, to my own gun, I 
killed forty-four. I helped to kill some thirty 
others, and saw some twenty others killed by 
comrades who were out with me, and I lost, and 
saw lost, fully fifty others. I probably came 
across some three hundred and more during my 
wanderings in Assam. These brutes live far from 
the haunts of man, but if any grain be grown with- 
in many miles. of them they find it out and visit 
it nightly until they are either shot or they have 
destroyed the whole of it. 


SHIPS OF WAR. 


Own page 700 are presented illustrations of a 
fleet of tive war vessels which) were recently ly- 
ing in the North River off the fodt.of West Thirty- 
fourth Street, Above two of them, the Minerve 
anel the Chasseur, floated the tricolor of France ; 
while the others, the Tennessee, the A’carsarge, and 
the Nantucket, displayed the Stars and Stripes of 
the United States. 

The Minerve is the flag-ship of the French West 
India Squadron, and flies the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Zepé. She is an old-fashioned wooden frigate, 
built about forty years ago, of 3500 tons burden, 
has a complement of 420 men, and is command- 
ed by Captain Pcecu. She is armed with four- 
teen 6-inch rifled guns, all breech-loaders of the 
French system. 

The Chasseur is also a wooden vessel of 1000 
tons burden, provided with a powerful steel ram, 
and most effectively armed with four 7-inch 
breech-loading rifled guns. She is a compara- 
tively modern ship, being only eight years old, 
and is commanded by Commander CourrEJOLLES. 

Of the American ships the Tennessee ranks 
first, she being the largest frigate in our service. 
She is of 4840 tons burden, is provided with a 
complement of 350 men, and an armament of 
twenty-four guns. Of these two are 8-inch muz- 
zie-loadng rifled guns ; four are 80-pounder rifled 
breech-loaders ; two are 20-pounder breech-load- 
ers, and sixteen are 9-inch smooth-bore muzzle- 
loading Dahigrens. She is commanded by Cap- 
tain Ropert F. Braprorp. 

The Aearsarge, built in 1862, and made forever 
famous by her gallant action, under Commander 
Winysow, off Cherbourg, France, with the pirate 
Alabama, is a wooden vessel of 1550 tons bur- 
den, and is armed with one 8-inch rifled muzzle- 
loader and six 9-inch Dahlgrens. Her present 
commander is W. R. BripGMan. 

The Monitor Nantucket has but a single turret, 
from which protrude the muzzles of two 15-inch 
smooth - bore Dahlgrens, which is the heaviest 
style of gun afloat in the United States navy, 
though several 20-inch guns have been construct- 
ed, and now lie in various ordnance yards. 

_ A comparison between the French and Amer- 
ican navies, based upon the above-named speci- 


mens of both, would be very unfair, because the 


two representatives of the French navy now with 
us are inferior ships as compared with the magnifi- 


Cent monster iron-clads like the Devastation, of 


which that navy can boast a number. Outside 
of our Monitors, we have no iron-clads, and con- 
sequently no comparison between vessels can be 
instituted. 
rior to us, because all their heavy rifled guns are 
breech-loaders, while ours are muzzle-loaders, our 


8-inch rifled guns having been converted from 


smooth-bore to Dahlgrens. Although the weight 
of metal thrown by the latter is heavier, and 
their penetrating power is as great as that of the 
French 77-inch rifled guns, they can not be work- 
ed with the same rapidity or precision, and are 
much less effective weapons. Our great 15-inch 


smooth-bores belong to a past era, the present 
being one of penetrating rather than crushing | 
projectiles. At the present it is almost univer- 


sally conceded that swift, unarmored vessels armn- 
ed with breech-loading rificd guns are best adapt- 
ed for cruising pu > 

The questions of relative strength of vessel 
and armament being set aside, the one compar- 
ison that remains to be instituted is between the 
crews of the several ships ; and here a slight su- 
periority would seem to rest with the Americans, 
The Minerve, though much smaller than the Zéen- 
nessee, carries nearly one hundred more men than 
the latter, and while on board the former the 
daily routine is conducted with a nicety and at- 


‘ tention to detail unequalled in any other service 


in the world, a sudden emergency produces a 
nervous excitement that interferes with a proper 
performance of duty. At such a time the decks 
of a French ship present scenes of confusion un- 
known on board an American. It is said that, 
given an equal number of French and American 
sailors in a moment of sudden peril, the lat- 
ter will, in the same time, perform a double 
amount of work, and do it better than the former. 
It is merely a triumph of Saxon phlegm over 


. Gallic nervousness ; but at such times the former 


is invaluable. 

Thus although American ships of war are in- 
ferior in construction and armament to those of 
nearly every other nation owning a navy, they 
are manned and officered by as fine a body of 
seamen as ever trod decks, and with such mate- 
rial, supported by a country of unlimited resources, 
there need be no fear but that, if the necessity 
arose, the United States could set afloat the finest 
navy in the world. 


/'HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


MENTAL AND BODILY EXHAUSTION, ETC. 


Dr. G. Kaiser, Indianapolis, Ind., says: have 
prescribed it for dyspepsia, impotency, and mental 
and bodily exhaustion; and in all cases it has given 
general 


Picturr of Mra. Langtry (The Jersey Lily) mailed 
free on receipt of address by Unttep States Mutua. 
ve AssooraTion, 409 Broadway, New York.— 

v.) 


IN THE HOUSEHOLDS OF THE LAND, 
Anglo-Swiss Milk-Food for nourishing infants and 
invalids is accorded general praise. Druggists and 
grocers sell it.—[Adbv.] 


Tur most efficacious stimulants to excite the appe- 
tite are ANcostoura Bitrrrs, prepa Doctor 
B. Sireret & Sons. 
grocer or druggist for the yenuine article.—[Adv.] 


Beware Of imitations. The delicate odor of Flores- 
is novel. Signature of Hiscox & Co., N.Y. 
—[{Adv. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This’ powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Rorat. Baxtne Powprnr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


re THE BOOK FOR | THE TIMES! 
Politics for Young: Americans 


CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


12mo, Halt Leather, 75 cents. 


This book of Mr. Nordhoff might be learned by 
heart. * * * It is a complete system of political science, 
economical) and other, as applied to our American 
system.—N. Y. Herald. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Tay Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


In armaments the French are supe-— 


Beware of counterfeits. Ask your 


| &c., cleaned or dyed. 


‘prompt retarn of goods. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
‘with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


W, BAKER & Cf, Drees, Mas 


THE NEW YORE 


aS 


bp 


‘ 


Volunteer Fire Department. 


The Story of the Volunteer Fire Department of the 
City of New York. By Grorce W. Suetpon. 
- With 145 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $4 50. 


“This work forms a compendions history of the 
measures adopted by the citizens of New York from 
the earliest times for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from the ravages of fire, of the men who have car- 
ried ont these measures, of the organization of the De- 
partment, of its laws and discipline, of the corporate 
habits and customs of its members, of their methods 


of work, of the instruments by means of which they 
prosecuted their fight with the flames, of the great 
vfires of New York and daring deeds or tragic disas- 


ters of which they were the occasions, and of memo- 


table events which have occurred in connection with 
¢ the Department, or in which its members have taken 


a conspicuons part. * * * Nothing relating in any way 
to the work, character, aims, circumstances, or ambi- 


; tion of the volunteer firemen has been overlooked, the 


k being absolutely exhaustive of the subject, and 
prepared in the most orderly and systematic manner. 


*** The illustrations, which include many portraits 
of eminent firemen, are numeroas and characteristic, 


many of them having been made expressly for this 
work from relics of the Volunteer Fire Department 


lent by old firemen, or reproduced from rare prints 


representing great conflagrations, apparatuses, and 
old localities in the city." 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ME LEVER CUFF-BUTTONS 
OVERCOME all trouble with 
STIFF 


CLOSED. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES } 48 North Charies St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


NEW GAMES 
PARLOR AND LAWN, 


By 


With a few Old Friends in a New Dress. 
GeorGE B. BartLett. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


‘Mr. Bartlett has exercised the greatest ingenuity in 
devising new means of enjoyment for the young, and 
in doing so he has impressed into his service materials 
gathered from the most unlikely sources. Some of 
the most fascinating games described are based upon 
a knowledge of grammar, natural history, drawing, 
geography, and literature, while others require, and 
are therefore calculated to develop in the players, an 
extensive acquaintance with the English language, 
and considerable expertness and accuracy in its use. 
In this way Mr. Bartlett has contrived an effective 
method of making the light occupations of the leisure 
hour co-operative with the labors of the school-room 
in the work of education.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


66 OKER’S BITTERS,°? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
annfacturer and 78 John S8t., 
P.O. Box 1029 


4() Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


IT PAYS sree.” & Go. Cleveland, 


WEDDING BELLS. 


Messrs. EHRICH BROS. 
of Eighth Avenue, 24th and 
25th Streets, invite atten- 
tion to their recently open- 
ed Art Department, which 
contains a choice selection 
of OBJETS D’ART, adapt- 
ed for Wedding Presents 
and Presentations of every 
kind. 

The assortment embraces 
a variety of Paris Bronzes, 
Repousse Work, Mirrors, 
Plaques, Rare China, Li- 
queur and Smoking Sets, 
&c., &c., all of which have 
been carefully selected spe- 
cially for the purposes of 
this department. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


For Public and Private Exhibitions, 


QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia 


Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages 
sent on application. 


Central Palestine and Phenicia 


The Land and the Book (Vol. II.); or, Biblical 
Illustrations drawn from the Manners and 
Customs, the Scenes and Scenery of the Holy 
Land. By Wuwtam M. Tuomson, D.D. 130 
Illustrations and Maps. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
$6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50. 


“The author has combined in this work the record 
of a personal examination of the country made dur- 
ing a series of wanderings in it, which extended 
through a period of forty years, with the results ofa 
careful study of the most important authorities, an- 
cient and modern. * * * Starting from Jernsalem, he 
traverses Samaria, Galilee, and Phenicia, describing, 
in an exceedingly graphic and realistic manner, the 
numerous localities through which he passes, unfold- 
ing the historical and traditional associations which 
are entwined around them, and giving a minute ac- 
count of the customs, manners, occupations, dress, 
dwellings, and habits of thought and speech of the 
inhabitants. ** * Its great value as a Biblical com- 
mentary is apparent from the fact that while it throws 
a flood of light upon the Scriptures as a whole, furnish- 
ing a key to the true meaning of its figurative and 
poetic language, there are more than eight hundred 
separate passages which receive specific explanation.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 

[0 Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 
Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N. Y. 
nt. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, Xc. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1° Classe 
de la Facuité de Paris, 
the usual purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 
produces irritation. 
First Prize Medal, Vienna, “ny 
Manufacturer 0 
C, WEIS { Meerschaum Goods. 
Wholesale and Retail. Send for (ir. 
China Works, Stoke-upon-Tre 
Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Cco.'S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &e. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


T A Mi A R A laxative and refreshing 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 

cular to 399 Broadway. Factorics, 

KS. 3 
GREAT, WESTERN GUN, WORK 


astrated Catalogue. 
for 


Phonography, 
Catalogue of wo 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask Dru ts for ** ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed. 15c. 


| lik 
\ 
| 
~~. them, and 
take no other. 
re 
BY 
= = f 
Write for Larg 
Rifies, Shot Guns, Reve 
or Phonetic Shorthand 
ks, with Phonographic Alpha = 
and illustrations for beginners, sent on pple 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


GENTLEMEN'S DEPARTMENT. 


The latest London and Paris Neck Dress- 
ings, Dress Shirts, White and Scarlet Medi-. 
cated Flannels, Silk and Cheviot Pajamas, 
Smoking and Study Jackets, Robes de 
Chambre, Blankets, Steamer and Bath 
Wraps, &c. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


F MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a success and a boon for be nations should 
feel grateful,”—See ‘‘ Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” 
‘British Medical Journal, 

CAUTION.—Genuine only "with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This cantion is nec , Owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole A — for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York Cre & TILFORD 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, A hae MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & RO NS, H. K. & F. B. 
THU RBER & Co., W. H. SCHIEFEELIN & CQ. 


FRIEN DSHIPS 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 


The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, as Re- 
corded in Letters from her Literary Correspond- 
ents. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrranse, 
Editor of “The Life of Mary Russell Mitford,” 
&c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


“Miss Mitford numbered among her acqnaintanctcs 
many of the most successful authors, artists, and poli- 
ticians of the first half of this centnry, whuo were at- 
tracted by admiration of her genius, and attached to 
her by the sweetness of her disposition, by her play- 
ful humor and joyous enthusiasm, and by her appre- 
ciation of and delight in great thoughts and noble 
enterprises. The letters comprised in this volume are 
brilliant compositions, valuable not only as reflecting 
light upon the life and literary development of Miss 
Mitford herself, but also as affording an insight into 
the characters of men and women on both sides of 
the Atlantic who have been out -standing figures 
among their contemporaries.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
E2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

6 EAST 14TH STREET, 
REFORM. 


Union Undergarments, 


Corded Waists a Specialty. 
New Illustrated Pam hie 
Free. Mrs. A. FLETC 

6. E. 14th St., N. Y. city” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred oar WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. @. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
‘ nduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
Coutracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
larper'’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business, 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Lowest prices ever known 

op Breech Loaders, 

Rifies, & Bevoilvers. 

GIN OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. | 

for our New 

1882-83. 


P, POWELL &80N, 988 MainStreet, CIN CINCINNATI, O. 


AS ‘ENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasn’s 2000 Reorre - 


Book. Selle at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
Cress Dr, CHASE? Printing House, Arbor. } Mich. 


EST $5 SELF-INKER Printing 


$1.50 extra, Sample Cards and Catal 
W.C, EVANS, 50 N. Ninth 8t., Prin’ Pa, | 


Press, with Script Type Outfit, 


IT’S WATER. 


The largest and the best. Eight pages, fifty-six columns.) ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


and a present of a beautiful picture or a useful 


book to every subscriber. 


Agents wanted. Address 


THE Leta 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Connoisseurs of. beautiful VELVETS and 
PLUSHES should inspect these rich goods at 
Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

as their recent importations show a wide departure 

from any previous season, and are.now attracting 

much attention and patronage from all the leaders 

of fashion. 
JAMES McCREERY ¢ co, 
. Broadway, cor. 11th Street. 


ERAS AND CHARACTERS 
HISTORY. 


By Wittiam R. Wittiams. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


** A series of masterly studies of the following snb- 


jects: Nero and Paul; The Emperor Titus and the 
Apostle John; Monasticism; Augustine and Chry- 
sostom; Buddhism; Wycliffe, Savonarola, and Huss; 
Mohammedanism: The Crusades; Luther and his 
Times; John Calvin; John Knox; The Puritan and 
Mystic. Every page of the work bears evidence of 
the vast historical knowledge of the scholarly author, 
which has enabled him to treat his varied themes with 
wonderfal fulness and fidelity of detail. The book 
has been written in Dr. Williams’s usual vigorous and 
brilliant style; and the main idea running throngh 
the various sections, and illustrated by them, is that 
Christianity must disappoint the vaticinations of those 
who predict its ultimate overthrow.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


AGENTS WANTED! SELL TH THE | 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. Ari 

best loved Gems of en No Sale 

W. H. Doa is superb.” — 

W. Whi DD. , 
tne e 

gems.” —F, L. Robbi D.D. 


Worth d ‘chance to 
rice.”—G.°A. Pelt D It is a grand chance to 
mon For Particwars and 

HU UBBARD BROS., PhiladelpLia, Pa. 


Nickel 
alogue. A. 


To Agents, 


We have recently reorganized our Subscription- 
Book Department, with the intention of making it 
the medium through which some of‘ our most valua- 
ble works may reach the public. In justice to those 
representing the department, these books will be 
strictly withheld from the trade. In addition to am- 
ple protection in this respect, agents will have the 
great advantage of selling the productions of the 
best known authors. 

At all times, persdns possessing sufficient tact and 


ability to make them successful in ordinary busi-— 


ness pursuits will find remunerative employment 
by addressing HARPER & BROTHERS, FRankttn 
New York, Subscription-Book Department. 


Card Collectors warring, 50 ‘Naseau St., 


ARPER’S Magazine” and Weekly,” complete, 
forsale. D. Ina Baker, 206 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


Ligh 


OPERA GLASSES, 
FIELD GLASSES. 


The Largest Stock in the United States. 
QUEEN & CO,, 


Priced and Catalogue of 32 
scribing 600 different Opera and Field yA my a 
on application. 


Cheap Farms 


NEAR MARKETS. 
The state of Michigan has more than 4,000 miles of 


railroad, and 1,600 milesof lake transportatio 
and churches in every county ic buildin 
paid for, and no debt. Its soil climate combine 


produce nine ¢ and it is the best fruit state in the 
northwest. pat tmnillions ofacres of unoccupied and 
etin the market at low prices. The 


which may be had 
COMMISSIONER OF 


LAYS FOR AMATEUR THEATRICALS AND DRA- 
MATIC CLUBS. Parlor Plays, Fairy Plays, Ju- 
venile Plays, Temperance Plays, Ethiopian Plays, 
a ntomimes, Charades, Dialogues, Reciters, 
peakers, Wax Works, Guide-books, Scenery, Magne- 

hts, Tableau a Colored Fire, Lightning, 

ork, Theatrical Face Preparations, Wigs, 


Burnt 
Beards, Mustaches, Music, &c. Catalogues, contain- 
ing full descriptions and prices, sent free. Send your 
address to Post-office Box 3410, New York. 


trated Book and 12 elegant Chromo 
dvertising Cards. Send your address and 

a three cent stamp to the na Carp Co., 
104 Fulton St., New York. P.O. Box 2724. 


t Genuine Chromo Sco. no two alike, 
name, 10ce. SNOW & Meriden, Ct. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S $4 00 
HARPER'S WERBELY. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR 4 00 
The THREE above publications...............- 10 00 
Any TWO above named 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers) 


Canada. 


or 


The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxror.is with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

' Subecriptions will be commenced with the Namber of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the stibecriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containiug works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 


2 


ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of | 


Harper's Franklin Souare Library will be farnished 
gratuitously on appiication to Hargpxe & Baorurns, 


HARPER’S CATAIOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand voiumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of logs. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER BROTHERS 
LOT OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
| CENTRAL PALESTINE AND PHCENICIA. The 


Land and the Book (Vol. II.); or, Biblical Illustra- 
tions drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 


Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land. By WittiaM 4 


M. Tuomson, D.D. 180 Illustrations and Ma 
Square S8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half 
rocco, $8 50, 


IL. 
ve NEW YORK VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPART- 
ENT. The Story-of the Volunteer Fire Depart- 
pene of the City of New York. By Groxer W. 
With 145 Illustrations. Cloth, $4 50. 


III. 
THE FRIENDSHIPS OF MARY RUSSELL MIT- 
. do D, as Recorded in Letters from her Literary Cor- 
mdents. Edited by the Rev. A. G L’Esrranae, 
Ed tor of ‘The do of Mary Russell Mitford,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 


ERAS AND HARACTERS OF HISTORY... By 
I ; 


R. $1 50, 


NEW GAMES FOR panies AND LAWN, with 
a few Old Friends in a New Dyess. By Grorce B. 
Baxtietr. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Vi. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH KENSINGTON, with Notes. 


on Decorative Art and Architecture in Kugland. 
By Monourr PD. Conway, Author of “The Sacred 
“The Wandering Jew,” Thomas 
wa &c. With many Illustrations. Cloth, 


Vil. 
STERNE. By H.D. Tra... 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
SWIFT. By Steruen. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Two Latest Volumes issued in the “* English 
Men of Letters. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF 
IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to the Union 
with Great Britain. With Five Maps and Appen- 
dices. By Grorar M.A. 12mo0, 
Cloth, $1 75; 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 


IX. 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF RECENT TIMES 

1816-1875), with ee Reference to Germany. 

y Professor in Tibingen. Re- 

vised and Enlarged by the Author. Translated, 

with an Ap condi Swering the Period from 1876 

to 1881, by the Rev. Joun P. Perens, Ph.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT HISTORY, from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Roman 
Eimpire, A.D. 476. Embracing the Eyyptians, Chal- 
pea Nag Persians, Greeks, and Romans. De- 
signed - Private Reading and as a Manual of 
Instruction. By P. V. N. Myrus, A.M., President of 
Farmers’ College, Ohio; Author of ‘ Remains of 

Lost Empires. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


XI. 
BEAUTY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. T. W. 
Dewinge, Author of ** Beauty in Dresa.” Illustrated. 
Uniform with ** Beauty in Dee,” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


xt. 

NEW EDITION OF THE.LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Jesus of Nazareth: his Life and Teachings; founded 
on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by Reference 
to the Manners, natoms, Religious Beliefs, and Po- 
litical Institutions of his ‘Times. By Lyman "Aunorr. 
With Designs by Dore, —" Fenn, and others. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


= |THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Rachel’s Inheritance; or, Damocles. By Marearrr 
Very. 20 cents. 


ee Rose. A Story of New York Society. 


Diddie, Dumps, and Tot; or, Plantation Child-Life. 


By Lovise-Cuagke Illustrated. §1 00. -. 


Weiched and Wanting. By Groraz Maoponaup. 
20 cents. 


Kept in the Dark. By ANTHONY Troi.opg. 15 cents. 


The Talking Leaves. An Indian Story. By WiuiaM 
O. Sropparp. Illustrated. $1 00. 


A Strange Journey; or, Pictures from Egypt and the 
Svudan. 15 cents. 


The Knights of the Horseshoe: a Traditionary Tale 
of the Cocked Hat Gentry in the Old Dominion. By 
Dr. A. Canuruxns. 20 cents, 


Multum in Parvo; a Series of Good Stories, with no 
of Words. By Reape. Illustrated. 
5 cents, 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 15 cents. 
Fortane’s Marriage. By Grorqiana M. Cratx. 20 cts. 
The Minister’s Son. By M. C. Stintine. 20 cents. 3 


My Watch Below; or, Yarns Spun when off. ‘Duty. 
y W. Crark Roser. _20 cents ts. 

Anne. By Constanor F. 1 Wovorson. Illustrated by 
Reinhart. $1 25. 


& Buorurus will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on — of the price. 


Harren’s Catratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, | N.Y. 
no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting 


Warranted best pack so cy 
Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y 


in equal to an Engraved Card, cts., 


A Qi Extra Fine White Weddin 
GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y 


Send two 3c. stamps to C, TOLLNER, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new set ele- 
_ Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 


test Designs for fall and winter, 


Bristol Cards, Name 
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